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ASSISTING PUPILS. 


WuHeEn, and to what extent, assistance should be rendered to 
pupils in their studies, are questions which the teacher often finds 
it difficult to meet with a satisfactory answer. Assuming the truth 
of the old adage, that “straws show which way the wind blows,” 
they must be questions that exercise the mind of the teacher to a 
very considerable extent ; for we have attended few teachers’ con- 
ventions during the past five years where these questions, in some 
form, have not been made, directly or indirectly. a topic of discus- 
sion or lecture. The difference of opinion, expressed by teachers 
upon this subject, is not so noticeable, as the oft repeated demand 
for “ more light,” — showing that teachers make these questions 
matters of personal inquiry in relation to their own schoolroom 
work. 

In ungraded schools, or schools where a single teacher has a 
large number of pupils and of classes, the question when assistance 
can be given, is one not only difficult for the teacher to answer, but 
it is also one that is exceedingly annoying; inasmuch as, from the 
circumstances of the case, it will not admit of an answer that will 
satisfy the mind of any conscientious teacher anxious to promote. 
the highest good of his pupils. In other words, he is so overbur- 
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dened with work in hearing recitations and in managing his school, 
that he has no time to render assistance, without neglecting some 
one or more of his classes or exercises — an alternative that does 
not readily commend itself to his judgment, and much less to his 
feelings. This want of time, in such schools, is the real practical 
difficulty experienced by those teachers to whom this question oc- 
casions so much perplexity and trouble. In graded schools, it is a 
difficulty not so often met with. Indeed, the teacher of a graded 
school only, can hardly appreciate this bearing of the question. 
The grading of a school lessens the number of classes, and thereby 
furnishes ample time for rendering assistance ; and by bringing to- 
gether in a class those of the same proficiency, much less assistance 
is needed than is called for where there is a great diversity of pro- 
ficiency and qualifications on the part of the pupils. Outside of 
our cities and large towns, in what are commonly called district 
schools, these advantages of grading are not to any great extent 
enjoyed ; and there it is, that a want of time is a serious hindrance 
in the teacher’s work ; as we, in our younger days, have had sor- 
rowful experience, both as teacher and pupil. 

Now, in rendering assistance, regard should be had to the time 
when the pupil actually needs it. There is a certain kind and 
amount of aid that must be given before the recitations, and during 
the pupil’s preparation of his lessons; for pupils often need brief 
explanations and slight hints, which can best be given to them in- 
dividually, because many such little difficulties seldom present 
themselves to different minds in the same light ; and the assistance 
must be specially adapted to each individual case. Such cases must 


_also be attended to when they occur ; for the difficulty of the pupil 


may be, and often is, one that at the very outset effectually blocks 
the pupil’s path in the preparation of his lesson ; and to defer as- 
sistance until the hour of recitation, would deprive him of his 
preparation for that exercise ; thus occasioning a loss of time and of 
the lesson. Furthermore, it would convert the hour for recitation 
into a preparatory exercise, instead of a recitation in its proper 


sense. 
« But,” says an inquirer, “ when am I to render this assistance, 
with my time all so closely occupied in hearing recitations ?” 
We will take an extreme case, so far as the amount of labor in 
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school is concerned ; and presume that you have eight, ten, or even 
a dozen recitations each half day. Such a case will not be a mere 
imaginary one, for, large as it may seem, many teachers in Massa- 
chusetts are hearing that number, or even a greater one, of recita- 
tions every session of their school. After deducting the necessary 
time for recesses and general exercises, this will give you, we 
acknowledge, a very short time for each recitation ; so short that we 
do not wonder you gasp for breath when it is proposed to make it 
even shorter; so short that you are not far from right when you 
call it a farce, rather than a recitation. But the case, bad as it is, 
must still be met. Make out a programme of your recitations, and 
assign, so far as you are able, a definite amount of time for each 
exercise. If you are crowded for time, this programme is alli the 
more necessary. It will save time, if anything can ; and will pre- 
vent confusion and hurry. On your programme let there be set 
periods of time for rendering assistance to pupils ; and let this time 
be devoted to that object and to no other. For this purpose allow, 
say, five or ten minutes at the commencement of school and before 
you begin your exercises, and a similar period at other times during 
the day, according to the size and circumstances of your school. 
By deducting the mere trifle of one or two minutes from each reci- 
tation, you will be able to save, in all, time ample enough for ren- 
dering assistance in the manner proposed above. And it will be 
time employed to the best advantage. If you have but fifteen 
minutes to devote to a class, appropriate three minutes of that time 
to assisting pupils in overcoming their difficulties, and the remain- 
der of it to the recitation; and you will, as a general thing, 
accomplish much more than by devoting the whole time to the 
recitation. The aid given the pupil when actually needed, enables 
him to do much more for himself in the preparation of the lesson, 
which of course lessens the amount of the teachers’ labor at the 
recitation, as well as the time actually required for it. This gain 
allows the teacher to use the whole time of the recitation in testing 
the pupil’s knowledge of the lesson, and in such application of its 
principles as the exercise may suggest. 

We are well aware that the propriety, or even the possibility, of 
having a programme and a fixed time for all the exercises of an un- 
graded and overcrowded school, may be questioned by some teach- 
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ers. Nevertheless, we know that it is not only possible, but in 
every sense highly desirable. No teacher needs to be informed 
that more can be accomplished by system and plan, than otherwise. 
Methodical people always accomplish their work in time, and have 
leisure besides ;— while those who are ever in a confusion and 
hurry are generally behind time, and are always “driven.” It is 
unjust to give one class double its share of the teachers’ time, when 
there is a moral certainty that another class will be “cut short” in 
time, or be deferred altogether. It is a species of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, as unfair as it is unpopular. Some teachers hear their 
recitations in order, but “‘ take time” for them ad libitum; and 
when the time for closing the school for the day arrives, “ put 
over” those classes that have been crowded out for want of time, 
or rather by a misuse of time. This practice cannot, in our judg- 
ment, be too highly condemned. It is a kind of injustice that is 
sure to give dissatisfaction to the teacher, the pupil, and the parent ; 
and, if persisted in, will eventually and surely work a failure for 
the teacher and the school. Every school exercise should have its 
time and should be kept within it. It makes the teachers’ labor 
easier ; he can accomplish more for his school; all are thus fairly 
dealt by ; and it is an important element in forming the habits and 
character of the pupil. 

In some schools, pupils asking for assistance are required to come 
to the teachers’ table for it. When there is ample time, this is, 
perhaps, the best practice ; but if you wish to economize time, you 
may do so by passing round among your pupils, aiding them at 
their ‘desks. Another advantage of this method in some schools is, 
you will be able to assist those pupils whose timidity would prevent 
them from going to your desk in the presence of the school. 

At the recitation there is, of course, assistance to be rendered. 
And here let us be allowed to caution the young teacher against 
falling into the error, not uncommon, of supposing that the object 
of the recitation is simply to “ help pupils out of their difficulties.” 
We have witnessed recitations in arithmetic, algebra, etc., where 
the teacher would call for the “examples that have n’t been per- 
formed,” and after performing them for the class, or telling them 
imperatively how to solve them, close the recitation and dismiss the 
class! An expeditious method, surely, but a mistaken one. Now 
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the object of the recitation in such branches as those mentioned 
above, is to ascertain how the pupil has done his work ; whether he 
has a clear understanding of the principles involved, and whether 
he can apply those principles outside of the text-book, and give a 
reason for his rule and processes. These points should be ascer- 
tained by an examination and drill of the pupil upon what he has 
done, before any assistance is given upon what he has not been 
able to perform. The grand object of any recitation is properly 
this: To ascertain if the pupil has thoroughly and understand- 
ingly mastered the subject matter of the lesson, and can communi- 
cate his knowledge of it to others. It is incumbent upon the 
teacher so to manage his recitation, as to make this its main pur- 
pose. Difficulties must be explained, but they should not occupy 
the whole time of a recitation, nor be allowed to intrude upon the 
time necessary for those other and higher objects mentioned 
above. 

Superficial pupils often acquire the habit of asking miscellaneous 
questions at the recitation, which have no particular bearing upon 
the lesson, but which lead to a kind of general talk in the class and 
use up the time of recitation, leaving the lesson comparatively un- 
touched. And we presume we shall not be accused of a want of 
charity, if we surmise that such a course is sometimes pursued by 
roguish pupils, for the purpose of consuming the time of the reci- 
tation, that they may avoid being “called up” on the difficult por- 
tions of the lesson, upon which, perchance, they may not be willing 
to risk their reputation. ‘The teacher must check this habit of 
wandering from the subject under consideration ; although he should 
encourage pupils to ask questions and express their opinions freely 
upon whatever properly belongs to the lesson. But a very impor- 
tant question yet remains to be answered in reference to rendering 
assistance, whether it is given at the recitation or elsewhere. 

How shall it be done ? : 

A pupil should not receive assistance in any difficulty which he 
has not himself first attempted to master. To this rule, there are 
no exceptions. It is a mistaken practice for the teacher, in mathe- 
matics for example, to assist a class in performing an example, or 
in solving a problem, which any considerable number of the class 
have not attempted. It should be deferred, and the next recitation 
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46 ASSISTING PUPILS. 
should commence at that point ; that all may put their own shoul- 
ders to the wheel before they call upon Hercules. 
A direct answer should not be given to a question by a pupil, 
when you can put that pupil in the way of obtaining an answer 
himself. This is one of the highest qualifications of the teacher. 
To pursue such a course, often requires much ingenuity and pa- 
tience in the teacher, and more time and effort than would be 
necessary to give a direct answer at once. But it promotes the 
highest good of the pupil, though perhaps not always the ease and 
convenience of the teacher. It has a wonderful tendency to sharp- 
en the pupil’s intellect, and to cultivate self-reliance. Let us par- 
ticularize. A pupil comes to you for assistance in performing a 
“hard sum.” He has “ tried it every way, but can’t do it — do n’t 
understand it.”” Now, in the goodness of your soul, you long to 
take his pencil and perform it for him, to show him how “ easy it 
can be done.” It would give him pleasure as well as yourself. 
But you must not do that — you must ask him what he has done, 
with the reason for each step, and possibly this may lead him to 
discover his error, or the absurdity of his course ; and, as objects 
often suggest their contraries, the discovery of his mistake may 
suggest to him the proper method to be pursued. If not, ask him 
what is required in the example ; what does the principle of the 
rule, as well as his own judgment, teach him is to be done when 
the requirement is thus and so? In this way continue your side 
questions and your hints, and it is a moral certainty that he will be 
able to work out his example without any more direct assistance. 
Another pupil has met with a difficult passage in Latin, or 
French. He has, in his own words, “looked out the meaning of 
all the words, but can make no sense of it.” Examine him on the 
meaning of the words, and the rendering which their particular 
form of inflection in this place will require. Does he observe any 
word that can stand as the subject of asentence? What verb can 
agree with it and make sense? Has the verb any object, direct or 
indirect? Are there any words which from their meaning, must 
be modifiers? What will their form, that is, their case, gender, 
number, etc., allow them to modify? Your pupil will generally be 
able to answer such questions; and when they are answered he 
will, in a great majority of cases, have found the proper reading of 
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his passage. In both these cases, the pupil will go to his seat with 
the impression that he has in a great measure achieved his own 
victory. He has more power than he supposed he possessed. 
When he encounters a second difficulty, he will have greater con- 
fidence in his ability to surmount it, and that confidence will lead 
to an effort that will be quite likely to prove successful. 

In giving explanations to a class, or in answering questions pro- 
posed by members of the class, it is a good practice to call upon in- 
dividuals of the class, or for volunteers, to answer the questions 
and to give methods of procedure. 

The reader will understand that we are not in favor of having 
the teacher do the pupil’s work. Assistance must be given when 
needed, and not before. The teacher must suggest to the pupil’s 
mind inquiries and principles that will lead him to see the nature 
of his difficulties, and to find a way of overcoming them. It is a 
method sometimes slow and tedious, but it has its own ample 
reward, A. P. 8. 


WHAT WE NEED. 


We need more of the military element in our system of 
education. 

And now, indulgent reader, if the above line has excited your 
disgust, by seeming to foreshadow an infliction in the shape of an 
essay on “Fuss and Feathers,” please allow us to ask you to 
throw your fears to the winds. If your finger is already raised to 
turn over to the next article, hear us first: We have no plea to 
make for the establishment of more military schools; so, quiet 
your apprehension on that point. Neither are we about to propose 
— what would be quite in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
in some quarters at least —to turn our educational institutions into 
a grand temporary school for military drill. Nothing of the kind. 

We only wish to call your attention to a single particular, in 
relation to which we, teachers, as well as school book-makers, have 
been, and are now, quite deficient. As a people, we are surpris- 
ingly ignorant of even common military affairs. A knowledge of 
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| such things was no part of education when the present generation 
} were in schools and we seem to be taking good care that, in this 
respect, at least, our pupils shall succeed to our inheritance — to 
no more. This glaring defect, not altogether unnoticed, in times 
past, by educators of broad views, has been most strikingly and 
painfully brought to our notice, by the stirring events of the last 
ten months. Considering the amount of general knowledge and 
culture we possess upon most subjects of common interest, there 
is probably no people in the world so little informed as we, in 
regard to military matters — matters which we have found, to our 
sorrow, are not only of common, but of vital, importance. It is 
) unnecessary here to seek at length for the reason of this state of 
things. The long continued peace we have enjoyed, the hot haste 
ri with which our people have been engaged in “ getting a living” 
and ‘making money,” will sufficiently account to us for this de- 
‘. fect, which to foreigners must seem almost unaccountable. 

iy A few moments’ consideration will convince you, reader, we 
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think, that facts will bear out our assertion to its fullest extent. 
Are we not almost wholly ignorant of the military defences of our 
Ny country? In April last, when the blaze of rebellion broke out 
| upon us, how many of our people could tell what number of forts 
the United States Government had constructed upon our coast ? 
3 — what were their names ?—the size and strength of each ? 
af When the marshalling of troops for our defence began, we hap- 
pened to be in a public library, in a certain town in this Common- 
wealth, when the telegraph announced that the volunteers from 
that town were to be sent to Fortress Monroe. Directly the library 
was thronged with inquirers, in quest of maps and charts, and the 
like, all anxious to know, “‘ Where is Fort Monroe?” It was 
supposed, for obvious reasons, to be somewhere south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line; but whether it was at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake, on the Palmetto coast, or in the neighborhood of our own 
national capitol, scarcely one could tell. Here, now, was a matter 
of the utmost importance to the country —of quite as much im- 
portance as to know how many bales of cotton South Carolina pro- 
duces, or how many swine Ohio raises, ——and yet those whom it 
most concerned, knew less of it than of Sebastopol. 
Had the inquiry been for Pamlico Sound, Mobile Bay, or any 
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important inland town, it would, in a majority of cases, have found 
a ready answer, in the common knowledge of geography those in- 
quirers are presumed to have possessed — of geography as taught 
in our schools. 

Now it needs, in these times, no argument to prove that a 
knowledge of the public military works of our country, which are 
seldom or never mentioned in our school geographies, is quite as 
important as much of the information usually found in those text- 
books. Such being the case, the remedy ought to be supplied in 
our geographies and maps, and our mode of instruction. It is of 
as much consequence for a pupil to know that Fortress Monroe is 
the key to the Chesapeake and its tributaries, as it is to know that 
the Hudson river is navigable to Albany and Troy. 

Military terms, as used in the organization of an army, and in 
the evolutions of military forces, in drill and discipline, and in 
battle, constitute another subject but little understood by those 
outside of the profession of arms. The information of most people 
upon this point is, at most, vague and indefinite. Few of our 
children when they leave school can tell the difference between a 
line-of-battle ship and a frigate ; between a mortar, a barbette gun, 
and a Dahlgreen ; between the rank and duties of a colonel and a 
major, a quartermaster and a commissary ; or can explain under- 
standingly what is meant by “supporting a battery,” by “ making 
a charge,” by “ covering a retreat,” or by “deploying” a column 
of men. There is but little satisfaction or profit in reading or 
studying the military operations recorded in history, when such 
terms are almost like so many words in an unknown tongue. Now, 
as a very large portion of our school histories, and many selections 
in our reading books, are occupied with accounts of such military 
operations, it seems absurd that the book should not contain special 
explanations of such terms, and that the teacher should seldom or 
never test the pupil’s knowledge of them. At the present time, 
our public journals, from the large city daily to the humble coun- 
try weekly, all teem with accounts of warlike preparations and 
movements, in which we all have most intense and yital interest ; 
and who does not know how those accounts are a thousand-fold 
more interesting and satisfactory, where a knowledge of military 
terms and practices makes them intelligible to the reader ? 
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We are a travelling people. But how few of those who visit 
other countries, where military works are a much more important 
feature than in this country, are prepared to appreciate, or even to 
understand, fully, the nature and the importance of those works ? 
How many educated men will venture, even in a friendly epistle, 
and much less in a public journal, a particular description of the 
fortifications of Quebec, or of Gibralter? We have heard those 
whose attainments as scholars and well informed men would give 
them high rank, declare that nothing so impressed them with a 
sense of this defect in our common school education, or of their 
utter ignorance in a very important department of general informa- 
tion, as the sight of a walled city or large fortress, bristling with 
warlike armament, most of which was “ all Greek ” to them. 

A very important duty, which every man of common intelli- 
gence in this country is liable to be called upon to perform, is that 
of a legislator. But at the very threshold of legislation, a knowl- 
edge of something more than mere general military affairs, becomes 
indispensable. A man cannot legislate understandingly nor safely, 
upon a subject of which he is ignorant, and not thoroughly posted 
up; and no one department in our government requires the appro- 
priation of so much money as the military department, including 
the army and navy. ‘This is true in times of peace ; and in time 
of war, like the present, the expense of this department far trans- 
cends all the other departments together. There is no presump- 
tion in asserting that, had some of our legislators during the past 
twenty years been better informed in regard to military affairs, our 
country, in some portions of it at least, would not have been in that 
defenceless state in which it was found a few months since Igno- 
rant legislation has left but poorly protected, a country which never 
should have been without ample defences ; and has squandered, in 
ill-advised appropriations, money sufficient to fortify strongly our 
entire coast. 

We have, then, as it seems to us, reasons of the highest import 
for regarding this kind of information not only desirable, but of 
the utmost consequence to every person. Our children are to be 
educated for the business of life; and for the accomplishment of 
this high object our system of schools is instituted and shaped. 
The educated man is supposed to possess more ability and available 
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resources than the uneducated, to grapple with and master the ra 

emergencies of life. He has the advantage of the mental discipline a 

| and drill of our schools, and of such practical information as every 4 
a good system of education is supposed to inculcate during its vari- 

ous stages and processes. Such an education, conferred by a sys- 4 

tem properly devised and conducted, will fit the child to become a “@ 


useful and a self-reliant citizen ; and it is for the citizen that we 
speak in this article, and not for the professional military man. 
The education of the latter is provided for in the strictly military 
school, of which we are not now speaking at all. But this infor- 
mation, of which we have been speaking, is needed by all. The 
boys and girls of our public schools need it — those boys and girls 
who to-day have hung their hats and shawls upon their accustomed 
hooks, and, with beaming eyes, have looked up to us teachers for 
instruction. ‘Their demands should be met. It is time for the 
compiler of the school geography to bear this in mind, and to give 
us in the text-book al! the information that is useful and desirable, 
and no more. He should know that our children who have “ gone 
through ”’ his books, have still been obliged to learn the geography 
of the rebellion from the pictorial newspaper! It is time for those 
who write history to understand that a text-book for schools should 
be quite different from one designed for private or family reading. 
And it is time, also, for us teachers to consider these things ; to 
act in accordance with these views, if they be correct, and to make 
up the deficiency on owr part. 

Reader and fellow-teacher, may the sun never usher in the day 
when the stern call of our country shall summons us — you and 
ourselves — from the school-room, to shoulder the musket and 
march upon the tented field to join in the din of battle. But, al- 
though we may not be called upon to perform that duty, — which 
I trust we should perform if called, —let us, nevertheless, ‘‘ post 
up” somewhat on common military affairs. We shall thereby be 
better able to do our work in the school-room. Yes, and it will be 
of advantage to us, individually, also. We shall know more of 
the strength and of the weakness of ‘‘ our country dear.” We 
shall enjoy better the «* Army Letter,” in our evening paper, after 
the labors of the day ; and when we take our tour “abroad,” — 
dream of a lifetime !— we shall look with more interest and satis- 
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faction on the castle wall and turreted rampart of the old world. 
And lastly, if ever we go to Congress, — may we never fall so 
low !—- we shall be better prepared as law-makers, to do our duty 
to our country. A. P. 8 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION A DUTY. 
BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


PerHAPs nothing will so much hasten the time when body and 
mind will both be adequately cared for, as a diffusion of the belief, 
that the preservation of health is a duty. Few seem conscious that 
there is such a thing as physical morality. Men’s habitual words 
and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty to treat their bodies 
as they please. Disorders entailed by disobedience to nature’s dic- 
tates, they regard simply as grievances, not as the effects of a con- 
duct more or less flagitious. Though the evil consequences in- 
flicted on their dependents, and on future generations, are often as 
great as those caused by crime, yet they do not think themselves 
in any degree criminal. It is true, that, in the case of drunken- 
ness, the viciousness of a purely bodily transgression is recognized ; 
but none appear to infer that, if this bodily transgression is vicious, 
so, too, is every bodily transgression. The fact is, that all breaches 
of the laws of health are physical sins. When this is generally 
seen, then, and not till then, will the physical training of the young 
receive all the attention it deserves. 

Nature is a strict accountant ; and if you demand of her in one 
direction more than she is prepared to lay out, she balances the 
account by making a deduction elsewhere. If you insist on prem- 
ature or undue growth of any one part, she will, with more or less 
protest, concede the point; but that she may do your extra work, 
she must leave some of her more important work undone. 

In primitive times, when aggression and defence were the lead- 
ing social activities, bodily vigor with its accompanying courage, 
were the great desiderata; and then education was almost wholly 
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physical ; mental education was little cared for, and, indeed, was 
often treated with contempt. But now that muscular power is of 
use for little else than manual labor, while social success of nearly 
every kind depends very much on mental power, our education 
has become almost exclusively mental. Instead of respecting the 
body and ignoring the mind, we now respect the mind and ignore 
the body. Both these attitudes are wrong. We do not yet suffi- 
ciently realize the truth, that as, in this life of ours, the physical 
underlies the mental, the mental must not be developed at the ex- 


pense of the physical. ‘The ancient and modern conceptions must 
be combined. 





CLASS DRILL IN ORAL SPELLING. 


I propose to offer a few hints on the work of the teacher in 
spelling. 

In teaching spelling, always have a high standard. As a general 
rule, teachers of spelling assign too many words for a lesson. No 
more words should be assigned than a scholar can fully master with 
reasonable diligence. Instead of being able to spell most of the 
words pronounced, he should spell every word with accuracy and 
certainty. This should be the standard. Anything less than this 
is evidence of a want of thoroughness. If scholars know they can 
miss one word creditably, they will care less about missing two or 
even more. I have known teachers to fix their standard even 
lower than one word, looking upon two or three failures in twice 
as many trials as very creditable spelling. Indeed, many teachers 
have no standard at all. I am aware that perfect accuracy cannot 
be secured in classes composed of scholars of unequal attainments. 
A few failures may be made to occur. Still this fact does not make 
the standard a nominal one. Perfect accuracy is the aim of the 
scholar; for this he studies. Even one failure disappoints and 
nerves him to the effort “‘ to do better.” 

In addition to the requirement of accuracy, the teacher should se- 
cure the spelling of every word before the scholar is released from 
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the task. ‘This may be done in various ways. ‘The failures may 
be reviewed at the close of the lesson or at a given time, subse- 
quently. Scholars may be required to remember every failure, 
and write the words missed upon the black-board. These words 
may be kept upon the board, spelled daily, and finally all reviewed 
weekly or monthly, or both. This can easily be done, if very few 
failures occur, and in well drilled classes this will always be se- 
cured, Interest your scholars in spelling ; be interested yourself ; 
abhor poor spelling ; set your face against it; and good spelling 
will crown your efforts. 

Permit but one trial on a word. The once very common error 
of permitting scholars — especially young scholars —to try a sec- 
ond time, before regarding their efforts a failure, is even more 
ruinous in its influence, than a low standard in regard to the num- 
ber of words missed. If a scholar cannot spell a word correctly 
the first time, he does not know its orthography. A success or a 
failure after that is the result of mere guessing. It is true that 
correct spelling on the first trial may be a lucky guess. ‘The skil- 
ful teacher, however, will soon learn to detect a doubt, and give 
the scholar the benefit of a second guess, which may not prove so 
fortunate. 

I need not condemn the pernicious habit of helping scholars 
through a word by shakes and nods of the head, by approving 
smiles and telling frowns, and all that sort of folly. Such conduct 
is a vice in the school-room, and deserves execration. ‘The teacher 
guilty of it ought to be summarily expelled as a nuisance. And 
yet, I have seen teachers of small children go even farther than 
this, by actually articulating the letters. I now recall one or two 
instances of examining a class with the teacher at my back trying 
to telegraph what she had been accustomed to communicate with 
less trouble ! 

The practice of permitting scholars to assist each other by signs, 
whispering, etc., makes the spelling exercise a farce and a mockery. 
If this is done by the scholar adroitly and deceitfully, it becomes 
an abomination. Such an exercise might very properly be called 
a lesson in lying by means of spelling. A drill in spelling should 
throw a scholar upon his own knowledge and resources, completely 
and thoroughly. There should be no guessing or assisting. 
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Try to make scholars miss. 'The custom of pronouncing all the 
words of a spelling lesson in order, and each word but once, is a 
dull and almost useless routine. One object of a spelling exercise 
is to fix the exact orthography of words in the memory, to “set” 
the impressions received during study. 

Now the orthography of most English words is natural or easy ; 
other words are spelt artificially, and are known as difficult words. 
The orthography of the word men, for example, is natural, and is 
remembered without special effort ; the word mien, on the contrary, 
is artificial, and is liable to be misspelled. ‘These difficult words 
in each lesson should receive the most attention. ‘They should be 
pronounced and repronounced, and in such a manner as to make 
each scholar know he is right. The habit of saying nezt, only when 
a word is missed, and always pronouncing another word as soon as 
the last is spelled correctly, should be avoided. ‘This is an assist- 
ance to the scholar, and destroys self-reliance. He knows from 
the last scholar’s spelling how not to spell the word, and is thus 
assisted to spell it correctly. 

Words whether spelled correctly or incorrectly should often be 
passed to other scholars, and always in such a manner as to prevent 
one scholar’s depending upon the spelling of another. 1 regard this 
an important suggestion. ‘The best teacher of oral spelling I have 
ever known, was very skilful in this direction. ‘“ Next” simply 
passed the word to another for his spelling, and neither the tone 
nor countenance of the teacher gave a trace of a decision as to the 
last scholar’s effort. Indeed the “ evidences” were very liable to 
mislead the dependent scholar. Her spelling classes were always 
wide awake and attentive ; for while her scholars generally spelled 
“by turn,” the exceptions were so numerous that each member of 
the class was obliged to spell, mentally at least, every word. No 
one really knew to whom a word was coming for a second trial. 
It was very likely to fall just where it was least expected. She 
pronounced the words rapidly, and the spelling was instantaneous, 
if at all. In a few weeks, she established among a class of careless, 
guessing, uncertain, blundering spellers, habits of accuracy and 
certainty. Her scholars did not use each other for crutches. She 
tried to make her scholars miss, and when she could not succeed, 
she called the exercise “a good recitation.” 
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Pronounce the words correctly. There are two very common 
errors in pronouncing words, One consists in giving a wrong 
vowel sound in unaccented syllables. This is sometimes done hu- 
manely (?) to keep scholars from missing. ‘The word grammar, 
for example, is pronounced, without accent, gram-mar; edible, 
ed-i-ble ; vanity, van-i-ty; syllable, syl-/a-ble, etc. Unless a 
scholar is deaf, never repeat a syllable by itself. 

The other error is the opposite of this, and consists in mumbling 
all unaccented syllables, omitting consonant elements and reducing 
all short vowels to an obscure short u or i. The word excellent, 
for example, is pronounced ex-sul-unt; government, gov-ur-munt ; 
separate, sep-rit, etc. It is true that the vowels have alike the 
sound of short w in many words. In other words, however, equally 
if not more numerous, each of these vowels has its own short sound, 
though obscure. The voice should certainly mark the difference 
between these short vowels in unaccented syllables, whenever such 
difference exists. 

Every word should be pronounced in a spelling exercise pre- 
cisely as it would be spoken in distinct, slow reading. ‘The voice 
should be natural. Avoid the “ spelling tone.” 

Secure the correct pronunciation of each syllable. I urged the 
importance of correct syllabication in my suggestions upon the 
reading of the spelling lesson ; but there are two common errors 
in oral spelling which deserve special notice. 

I find very few classes taught to pronounce the first syllable of 
such words as away, afraid, enough, Italian, etc., or the last syllable 
of pity, lily, many, shadowy, etc. In spelling the first class of 
these words, neither syllable is pronounced. In speaking these 
words, what element represents the single vowel? ‘This sound 
should be given as the pronunciation of the syllable in spelling. 

It is also quite common to permit scholars to pronounce syllables 
incorrectly. The third syllable of hypocrisy, for example, is pro- 
nounced as a syllable with i long, but as a part of the word with ¢ 
short. Now each syllable should be pronounced by itself precisely 
as when the whole word is spoken. 

Review often and advance slowl;. The practice of taking classes 
half through a speller every term is a great mistake. ‘The mere 
fact that a class can spell all the words of a lesson, the next minute 
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after closing the book, is no evidence the same can be done in one 
week, one day, or even in one hour. But the true value of a 
spelling exercise depends upon the permanency of its influence. If 
lesson after lesson is assigned, spelled, left, and forgotten, the exer- 
cise is in a measure profitless. The orthography of words can only 
be fixed in the memory by constant and persistent reviews. The 
difficult words of the preceding lesson or lessons should be brought 
up daily. Nor is this enough. Let every fifth exercise be a 
review of the last four. 

The plan of examining classes upon every ten lessons of the 
speller before permitting them to advance, is a good one. The 
test should be thorough and certain. At least ninety-five per cent. 
of the words pronounced should be spelled correctly as a condition 
of advancement. If a perfect standard is insisted upon in each 
daily exercise, not more than five per cent. of the difficult words of 
ten lessons should be missed in an oral test or examination. Pro- 
ceed with the next ten lessons in the same manner. Review and 
examine. ‘Then review the preceding ten lessons and examine the 
class on the twenty lessons. ‘Then advance ten more lessons, re- 
viewing and examining as before. Drill, drill, pri. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 





TEACHING, AS A PROFESSION. 


Dravcut or proposep Rerort To THE Mass. State Teacners’ Association, 
BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED, AT THE ANNUAL MeetInG at Concorp, 
(Nov., 1860,) TO PRESENT, AT NEXT ANNUAL MeeErtina, (Nov., 1861,) “A 
Derinite Pian FOR THE LEGAL RECOGNITION oF TEACHING, AS A Pro- 
FESSION.” 


THE committee appointed, at the last Annual Meeting of this 
Association, to report for consideration, at the present meeting, 
«A Definite Plan for the Legal Recognition of Teaching as a Pro- 
fession,” respectfully submit the following : 

Your committee, by the terms of their appointment, are relieved 
from the necessity of entering upon any discussion of the mere ex- 
pediency of the measure in question. The considerations which 
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seem to warrant direct procedure in this matter, have been so often 
submitted, in various forms and on different occasions, to the minds 
of teachers, in all parts of our country, that, to restate them now, 
would be but tedious reiteration of what is already familiar. ‘To 
some members of our Association, however, from the recency of 
their entrance on the vocation of teaching, the subject before us 
may be comparatively new ; and others, though differently situated, 
may wish to review, on the present occasion, the grounds on which 
the measure under consideration is proposed. Members, in either 
case, will find a summary of the general question, together with 
some of its practical applications, in the pamphlet placed on your 
table, through the kindness of Hon. Henry Barnard, editor of the 
American Journal of Education. 

The committee now before you, having been expressly directed, 
at your last annual meeting, to present a plan for definite action on 
the subject proposed, in the memorial of the Worcester County 
‘Teachers’ Association, proceed to suggest a measure strictly prac- 
tical, and capable of being carried into immediate effect, — one on 
which, they trust, all minds will readily unite, as highly desirable 
and easily practicable, both with regard to the actual condition of 
our state and county associations, and the general interests of the 
community, necessarily involved in all educational proceedings, as 
well as touching the more immediate personal benefit of teachers, 
in connection with their calling. 

In pursuance of the duty assigned them, your committee would, 
in the first place, recall your attention to the fact, that the three 
liberal professions already existing, regularly organized and legally 
recognized, were constituted as such by the spontaneous action of 
their own members, and not by any external authority. The 
action referred to consists, it will be recollected, in these bodies, 
respectively, adopting the practice of admitting persons to member- 
ship on the condition, in every instance, of the candidate’s success- 
fully standing an examination conducted by members of the given 
body itself, on his qualifications for the duties of his intended pro- 
fession ; and, further, that membership, in such circumstances, is 


certified by a public oral announcement, by a formal record, or by 


a diploma, license, or other professional document, certifying the 
recipient’s competent qualifications for the duties of the profession 
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assumed by him, authorizing him to commence its practice, and 
recommending him to the support of the community in the dis- 
charge of his professional duties. The purely intra-professional 
procedure, thus originated and consummated, and the document 
attesting it, obtained, at a subsequent stage of action, the formal 
recognition and sanction of legislative enactment, conferring a 
charter, or other equivalent document, authorizing the continuance 
of such procedure. 

Teachers, in other countries than our own, have made a success- 
ful commencement on their part, of thus constituting their vocation 
a profession, properly so called ; and the course they have adopted 
has met with no opposition, but, on the contrary, with approba- 
tion and sanction, even under strictly monarchical government. 
In our own country, and, more particularly, in our own state, 
which already not only recognizes but effectually supports teachers’ 
associations, as incorporated institutions, it can not be imagined 
that any legislative opposition will be encountered when any one 
of these associations thinks proper to resolve itself from an open 
into a close professional body, by assuming the right of examining, 
admitting, and certifying its own members; which is all that re- 
mains, on its part, to be done, in order to secure to it the recogni- 
tion of its independent rank, as a self-constituting, self-asserting, 
self-perpetuating body, or to become, in due season, invested with 
that legal authority which shall render its professional licenses 
competent to the exclusion of all others. 

No change, in fact, in the constitution or organization of our 
present associations seems to be required, in order to secure to 
their members the position and advantages of the professions now 
exclusively called liberal. A strictly legal professional character 
can easily be engrafted on either of our existing state or county 
forms of association, by each assuming the ground already sug- 
gested, as regards the admission and recognition of its own mem- 
bers, or by accepting, as a temporary substitute or permanent 
equivalent, a certain term of continuance and accredited success in 
the actual business and experience of teaching. 

This latter mode of proceeding is, indeed, indispensable in the 
case of any professional body passing from an open to a close con- 
dition. The moment of transition must find the nucleus on which 
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the association is regenerated, as yet unexamined and unattested in 
relation to professional requisitions, literally or strictly understood, 
although these are virtually secured by the fact of acknowledged 
professional working, unrecognised, indeed, by nominal rank or 
formal document, but universally accepted by society, in all the 
relations of intellectual and moral education, as conducted by 
teachers, past or present. 

In view of these facts, your committee would submit for your 
consideration the leading features of a working plan adapted to the 
immediate circumstances of our common calling; and, (1) no 
change is proposed as regards the present mode of entrance on 
membership, or in the form of certificate testifying such entrance, 
in any of our state or county associations, but only that the word- 
ing of such certificate should designate its recipient as simply 
«* Admitted”? member of the given association, —a designation 
adopted merely for the sake of distinction from the form of testi- 
monial to be adopted in other grades of membership, as will be 
presently mentioned. 

But, in addition to the certificate of “‘ admitted’ member, let 
there be open to all candidates,— on the ground solely of the 
desire of the person entering the association, who chooses to un- 
dergo the requisite professional examination, and who passes it 
successfully, —a strictly professional certificate to that effect, at- 
testing the holder’s qualifications, so far as regards the requisite 
intellectual acquirements, to teach in whichever of the four recog- 
nized grades of instruction in the public primary, intermediate, 
grammar, or high schools of the state, or private schools of corres- 
ponding rank, the person has been examined. 

To worthy aspirants for a professional life, as teachers, this docu- 
ment would be one of honorable rank and sterling value, inde- 
pendently of any legislative enactment in recognition of it, and, in 
the estimation of judicious, extra-professional examiners, it might 
prove a virtual release to both parties concerned in such processes, 
from the irksome necessity of personal scrutiny, in a case in which 
even the giver of a certificate does not himself hold one, and may 
or may not be competent, either by knowledge or experience, to 
conduct a professional examination ; while, on the other hand, a 
professional testimony from a professional body would be a proper 
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passport to reputable and profitable employment, throughout our 
country. 

(2.) Let a second grade of membership be conferred on all 
teachers desirous of receiving it, whether ranking, at the time of 
application, as holders of the certificate of ‘‘ admitted ”” member, 
obtained in the way just mentioned, or only holding the place of 
duly recorded members, in the form prescribed by the past and 
present conditions of our state and county associations, or of per- 
sons merely desiring admission to membership in any of these 
bodies, and wishing, for the first time, to have their names so reg- 
istered ; but let the recipients of this second grade of professional 
certificate consist exclusively of persons who, on the attestation of 
any two members of the association concerned, have actually taught, 
with creditable success, in the given county, or in the state, for the 
space of three years, and to whom it is therefore left optional to un- 
dergo the process of formal examination. Let the professional des- 
ignation of persons so admitted be that of ‘ Associate”? members, 
and their certificate specify the grade or grades of school which they 
have taught. 

(3.) Let a third grade of membership be conferred on such ap- 
plicants exclusively as have not only taught as mentioned, but who 
are members of at least three years’ standing m the county or state 
association, and whose expressed purpose, it may therefore be fairly 
understood, is to follow the occupation of teaching as their habitual 
calling. Let diplomas of this grade of membership designate their 
recipients as ‘* Passed”’ members of the given association, and be 
receivable only after three years’ accredited teaching in the grade 
of school with reference to instruction in which the recipient 
applies for a diploma, and which that document particularly 
designates. 

To the foregoing prominent features of the plan proposed, the 
following subordinate points may be added : 

(a.) Let certificates or diplomas of any of the grades mentioned 
be equally open to competent applicants, whether teaching in the 
public schools of the state, or in private seminaries, of whatever 
designation ; the grade of the latter to be determined, in every 
instance, by the same scale of qualifications as that of the former, 
whether admission, in any given case, is obtained through the cer- 
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tification of an examining committee, or on the testimony of two 
members of the association concerned, who are teaching, or who 
have taught, in the grade of school in connection with which the 
applicant wishes to be professionally recognized. 

(.) Let teachers who, whether occupied in public or in private 
schools, restrict their services to instruction in one or two branches 
exclusively, be placed on the same footing as other teachers, so far 
as regards their standing as “ admitted,” “ associate,” or “ passed ” 
members of their respective associations ; and let the specification 
of their grade or department of teaching be expressed in such 
terms as the usages of experts in the given branch or department 
have sanctioned, and as the judgment of a committee of three 
“« passed ”” members of the county or state association — themselves 
accredited teachers in the branch or department in question — may 
lead them to decide. 

(c.) Let certificates or diplomas, of whatever grade of member- 
ship, when conferred by the examining committee of any county 
association, bear not only the signatures of the examining commit- 
tee, but the attestation of the president and secretary of the given 
association. All such professional testimonials to be entered on the 
records of the association conferring them, and, at the next follow- 
ing annual meeting of the state association, let them be registered 
by the secretary of that body, and attested by him and the presi- 
dent, so as to give the certificate the validity of a diploma or pro- 
fessional license, throughout the state. 

(d.) Persons desiring, at any time, professional employment in a 
grade of school higher than that in which they may happen to be 
occupied for the time being, or for which they may already hold a 
professional certificate, and wishing, accordingly, to obtain a testi- 
monial of their qualifications for such advance in instruction, may 
receive the requisite certification, on passing examination before the 
proper committee of the association to which they belong. Such 
certificates of intellectual qualifications for teaching would receive 
the additional moral value essential to their complete effect, as a 
professional recommendation, when the lapse of three years should 
have set the sanctioning seal of experience to the individual’s 
thorough competency to the entire work of teaching, and thus 
entitle him to the diploma of either associate or passed member, 
according to his standing in the association to which he belongs. 
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(e.) Graduates of normal schools — should the arrangements 
now proposed be adopted by our state and county associations — 
would, of course, be entitled, in virtue of their diploma, conferred 
by these schools, to the rank of ‘ associate” members in the pro- 
fessional body which they entered, and, after three years’ success- 
ful teaching, to that of passed” members. Their special profes- 
sional training would thus be honorably recognized, while individ- 
uals would be justly held “ to give full proof of their ministry’ 
before receiving the full professional attestation of these bodies to 
their tried and approved competency for the whole range of a 
teachers’ duties, as persons ‘‘ apt to teach,” because possessing the 
power derived from experience and skill, as well as the knowledge 
requisite to cultivate, and prompt, and guide, and form both the 
mind and the heart, and thus to mould the whole character of their 
pupils. 

(f.) Provision may, if it is thought proper, be made for the 
honorable retirement of such “ passed ”? members of our associations 
as are called into other spheres of professional exertion, or whose 
health or years forbid their continuance in the vocation of teaching. 
Certificates of honorary membership might be conferred, in such 
cases, by vote of the given association, recognizing the professional 
character of the recipient, in the relation of the “ emeriti,” so called, 
of other literary and scientific associations. The existence of a 
body of professional emeriti so constituted, while it would exemplify 
obedience to the rightful injunction of “giving honor to whom 
honor is due,” would express the regard in which its members held 
the office of instruction, and would, at the same time, secure to the 
actual working men of the profession the aid of counsel and cogpe- 
ration from minds enlarged and matured in wider and more varied 
fields of action. 

Your committee would now proceed to solicit your attention to 
two of the most important of the results to be attained by adopting 
the course of professional action which is now proposed ; — first, 
the due distinction made between experienced and successful teach- 
ers, and persons new and untried in the business, —a discrimination 
secured between the possessor of the moral requisites for the appro- 
priate government of a school, and the person who, as merely a 
candidate for the position of a teacher, has, as yet, given no proof 
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of possessing — beyond the bare measure of prescribed intellectual 
acquirements—the requisite qualifications for the duties of the 
office he aspires to fill, but for which, if destitute of the secret of 
moral sway, he is fatally disqualified. The other result referred to 
as secured, in the way now proposed, regards more immediately 
the consideration of professional standing, or rank, —a thing which, 
to a teacher of large and enlightened views, can never become a 
source of mere personal or official pride; since true elementary 
teaching requires both the highest and the widest range of intel- 
lectual and moral qualifications. Plainly, however, it is a matter 
of justice that a teacher’s diploma should bear upon the face of it 
the grade of school in which he or she teaches ; and it is equally 
plain that every teacher who desires it should, when, on examina- 
tion, found duly qualified, hold a diploma designating the grade of 
school in which he or she, though not yet actually so employed, 
has nevertheless become competent to teach, and is therefore 
entitled to desire occupation in that capacity, and to assume the 
position implied, and receive its rightful emoluments, whenever 
opportunity offers. 

To accomplish all that has been proposed in the preceding sug- 
gestions, one step only is required on the part of the Massachusetts 
State ‘Teachers’ Association. Let this association, acting strictly 
within its appropriate sphere of professional influence, issue a cir- 
cular inviting all our county associations to choose, respectively, two 
committees, of three or more members each, one to compose “a 
committee on membership and standing,” authorized to issue to ap- 
plicants certificates of membership, of the different grades proposed 
in this report, according to the professional standing of each class 
of applicants as entitled to claim a certificate of “ admitted,” “ asso- 
ciate,” or “ passed” member. The other proposed committee to 
constitute “‘ a committee of examination,” empowered to act as ex- 
aminers, and confer certificates of professional qualifications, accord- 
ing to the grade of school in which the applicant is found 
intellectually competent to teach. 

Such, in brief, is the plan for practical operation which your 
committee propose to engraft on the constitution and the proceed- 
ings of our state and county associations of teachers, in their present 
circumstances. The course suggested, while it would involve no 
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organic change in these bodies, yet would constitute them strictly 
professional, by assuming the terms of ezamination and virtual 
licensure, or their accredited equivalents, as indispensable conditions 
to full membership in them. Each member, so admitted and 


q recognized, would, at the same time, be put in possession of a valid 
4 professional document, according to his or her actual standing in 
a the grades of professional employment. ‘The vocation of teaching 
q would thus be put on the same footing with other liberal profes- 


Pi sions, and be entitled, like them, to a recognition and an authority 
ze not merely nominal or complimentary, but strictly legal. 

Zz The measures now suggested would, it is thought, exert a highly 
e favorable influence in their application to teachers personally as 
; well as socially. Within the sphere of our professional activity, 
; the result would be a distinct classification, recognizing the grada- 
tions of labor assigned to individuals, according to their actual 
relations to their daily business in the wide field of human culture ; 
it would sweep away all false assumptions of professional rank, on 
the part of pretenders ; and yet, by the distinct recognition of every 
class in its true relations to education and to society, would favor 
the honorable aspirations of young and advancing teachers, by the 
facilities it would afford for a desirable ascent in the progress of 
professional life, as regards position earned by approved attainments, 
and rewarded by attendant benefits. We teachers, who have so 
strong a faith in the advantages of the modern system of “ graded ” 
schools, may reasonably be expected to foresee clearly the good 
effects to be derived from converting, in the way proposed, our own 
associations into one noble-graded professional school. We shall 
thus, on our part, have taken the indispensable preparatory step 
toward securing the sanction of the legislative procedure necessary 
to render our professional examinations and certificates competent 
to supersede the present injurious and unjust system of extra pro- 
fessional scrutiny and unprofessional licensure. 

Your committee have thus, in compliance with the directions 
given them, offered a brief outline of a practical “‘ working” plan, 
| by which persons who adopt the vocation of teaching may attain to 
' the solid advantages, as well as the intellectual rank, of members 

of a legally constituted and recognized profession. Particulars and 
specifications in more minute detail, as to methods and forms of 
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procedure, in the endeavor to realize such results, may be supplied, 
either by reference to the pamphlet before mentioned, or through 
the decisions of our association, after further discussion, on the 
present or other occasions, as may seem advisable. 
All which is respectfully submitted for consideration. 
For the committee, 
WuusaM Russert, Chairman. 


[Note. The foregoing draught was, owing to unavoidable circumstances, submitted for considera- 
tion at so late a day, to the members of the committee, that it was necessarily presented to the board 
of directors as merely the proposal of an individual; the understanding being that each member of 
the committee should present his own views of the subject personally, at his own convenience, in the 


pages of the Massachusetts Teacher, with a view to further action at next annual meeting of the 
association. | 





CHANGE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


In the olden time of New England, when theological controver- 
sles rose to a degree of bitterness unknown in more recent times, 
a good natured Quaker is said to have remarked to an old Boston 
divine: ‘‘ Friend, thou art indeed a stickler for free grace ; but 
doest thou not know that thou art so much afraid of relying upon 
good works alone, that thou art very careful never to do any? 
Thy beneficence is yet to be heard of.” 

We know of some teachers and school committees, who are 
chargeable with a degree of inconsistency not unlike that of the 


Boston divine. In their fears of bringing upon their schools and 


the community, the sad consequences of too frequent and injudicious 
change of school books, they have often fallen into an opposite 
error, scarcely less than the one they have endeavored to avoid. 
Human nature is quite prone to go from one extreme to another. 
Over-anxiety to avoid Scylla on the one hand, has wrecked many 
a person on the rocks of Charybdis on the other. 

We freely realize, and deeply deplore the evils that sometimes 
result from the change of text-books in schools. We know by 
experience what they are, and have no disposition to wink them out 
of sight. Nevertheless, we protest against the “hold back” doc- 
trine, which we often see set forth by teachers as well as others. 
It is absurd to persist in a dogged opposition to all change, merely 
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because change is sometimes attended with evils or abuses. There 
are times when a change of books is not only desirable, but it is 
absolutely demanded. It is the duty of teachers and committees to 
consult the highest good of their schools, having regard always to 
the circumstances for the time being. ‘That improvements are 
made in school books, no sensible man will deny. It has fallen to 
our lot to use quite a variety of text-books, and to examine many 
more. We have found them like Jeremiah’s figs; some good, 
very good; others bad. Yet we have no fears of hazarding our 
judgment, when we say, that the improvement made in school 
books and the methods of teaching, since our school-boy days, are 
far more than sufficient to compensate for all the expense and 
inconvenience attendant upon their introduction and use. Why 
should there not be improvements in education, as well as in other 
pursuits? The agriculturist lays aside his old plough and spade, 
for those that will answer his purpose better. ‘The mechanic and 
manufacturer exchange their old tools and machinery, for those of 
the latest and most approved model. The mariner directs his way 
across the deep, or along our rivers and lakes, not in the cumber- 
some keel of the time of Elizabeth, nor by the aid of the engine of 
Watt, or Fulton ; but rather in those vessels and steamers that are 
the product of the latest improvement in the arts of ship-carpentry 
and mechanics. 

‘There is an improvement in school books. Grant, if you please, 
that some of the many new books are comparatively worthless ; it 
is still true, that most of the others are a decided improvement on 
the old ones. In some of the sciences, there are new principles 
and facts discovered, that must be incorporated into the text-book ; 
and to such an extent is this true in some branches, that often the 
entire book must be made over anew. Compare the chemistry of 
to-day, with one that was published thirty years since. It would, 
in many respects, be a positive injury to put the latter book into 
the hands of a pupil now; as every one, conversant with the present 
state of that science and the method of teaching it, very well 
knows. Who would think of teaching a child the geography of 
the United States of to-day, with a text-book published when there 
were not more than twenty-five States, and with the Great West 
mapped out into Territories instead of States? The world does 
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not stand still; and political geography must ever be changing ; 
and the text-book must change also. 

In all branches there have been adopted improved methods of 
presenting subjects, and of illustrating their principles. Arithmetic 
is better presented now, than it was a quarter of a century ago. ‘The 
elements of the science receive more attention in the text-book. 
Formerly the rule was the object to be attained. Now it is the 
rule and the reason. ‘The same is true of other branches. 

In reading, which all parents profess to prize so highly, one of 
the indispensable conditions of success is, to have the pupil so 
interested in the exercises, as to enter fully into the spirit of what 
he reads. But how can the buoyant spirit of a child, so fond of 
novelty, be interested in that which has become so hackneyed and 
tiresome by oft repeated reading and drill ? 

« But,” says Mr. Wise-one, “if the teacher is what he ought to 
be, he can succeed with any book, even a poor one.” ‘True, per- 
haps, Mr. Wise-one, he may do very well with a poor book ; but 
would he not do very much better with a good one ? 

We think the backs of some teachers are altogether too flexible 
before the often unreasonable and short-sighted prejudice against a 
change of text-books. If a new book has great and unquestioned 
merits above the one in use, there must be an extraordinary state 
of things where an intelligent committee would not come to the 
conclusion, that the interests of the school demand a change. 

A. P. 8. 





Curtostry. — Curiosity in children should not be checked. No 
matter how inquisitive or troublesome with questions a child may be ; 
its curiosity only needs to be directed —to be turned into proper 
channels. Curiosity is a very large element in that insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, that leads to such vast results in scholarship. Cul- 
tivate and direct it. If your child asks foolish questions, show it 
how to become interested in something that will lead to sensible 
questions. A child largely endowed with curiosity is a child of 
good promise. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


Muvcu has been written upon this subject. Many a person has furnished 
himself with costly apparatus, that he, by the use thereof, might be the 
possessor of health. Clubs, dumb-bells, bags of beans, have been made 
playthings; boating, ball-playing, and a hundred other methods have been 
devised — all for this same corporal body of ours. 

From all this prodigality of the pocket, no income comes back, save to 
the body; we rob Peter to pay Paul; we expend money and receive back 
muscle, Now a method has accidentally been discovered, whereby, instead 
of draining from the purse to increase health, we add to it. 


Anatysis or Princretes or APPARATUS, OR 
Scrence. 


Take two pieces of joist, each two and a half feet in length; place them 
in the form of an oblique cross, me arrange two others in the 


same manner, and connect the two at the points of intersection 


by a rod, thus: eK Let this frame be designated by A. 
Now procure a piece of steel plate, thirty inches in length by 
three in breadth ; let this be serrated at one edge, thus: “77703 ; place 


this in a frame represented thus : 


a. 


the whole will then form an important piece of apparatus pictured thus: 





i 


Let this be denoted by B. 
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Apprication or Apparatus 10 Practican Purrosns, or 
Art, 
Place upon the frame A, a log of wood in this wise : 


place the left foot upon the log, and place at the same time the frame B 
across the log, so that the serrated steel shall come in contact with it; then 


push forward and draw backward the frame, using both hands, as here 
represented : 





This exercise, it will be found, brings into play most of the muscles of 
the body. A person having a wood pile, (and no teacher should be without 
one,) may save in this manner nine-pence an hour; and according to Poor 
Richard, a nine-pence saved is a quarter clear. 

The argument in favor of other games is, that they divert the mind, at 
the same time that they invigorate the body. This system is preéminent 
in this respect ; for what pleasure is there, to many people, greater than to 
know that they are clearing a quarter of a dollar an hour? And a person 
of an imaginative turn, can, at every stroke, hear in the tones of the steel 
these silvery words: ‘ Quarter dollar an hour! quarter dollar an hour !” 

We have no doubt that this method will commend itself to the attention 
of all teachers, and that they will at all leisure hours be busy in this noble 
method of training. Nay, more, it may be adapted for pupils as well as 
for teachers. To prevent the youthful mind from being turned too much 
toward monetary matters, it is proposed that, for the pupils, it be made an 
intellectual exercise; and as the frames move up and down, they be re- 
quired to recite in concert the multiplication table. All the rules and 

tables can be learned in this manner; also spelling, mental arithmetic, and, 
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in fact, everything needful to be taught. The old-fashioned method of 
using the slate and pencil in arithmetic ought not once to be thought of; 
as pupils trained in this manner have such minds that aids of that kind are 
worse than useless. 

The system, thus improved, we hope to see introduced into every model 
school in the land; each pupil being provided with the proposed apparatus, 
instead of the desk. 

Pupils educated in ‘this manner are at work and at play at the same 
time; and are also cultivating the body and the mind. 

In addition, the pupil will, in the six hours devoted to school purposes, 
earn an amount sufficient to pay his board and tuition, and, perhaps, afford 
a slight revenue to government. 

Here, then, is a self-supporting school — motion supporting itself, which is 
perpetual motion. And we present to all educators this system of education 
by perpetual motion. We leave it to their hands to perfect it; for, be it 
confessed, the subject looms up in such gigantic proportions, that of the 
discoverer, as of Columbus, it may be said, “ He failed to realize the grand- 
eur and extent of his discovery.” 

The author of this article claims no credit as an inventor, but simply as 
a discoverer. He doubts not that when abler and better men than himself 
shall have perfected this mode of teaching and training, he will be looked 
upon as a public benefactor, for having brought this matter to light, and 
that every person benefited will confer on him a gratuity, as, owing to 
circumstances, he cannot take out a patent. 

Farmington, Ct. 


L. W. 


After long deliberation, we have decided to publish the communication 
of our Connecticut friend. ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good,” is a good maxim; we therefore present to our readers, the wood- 
sawing system of physical education, as described by its discoverer, in order 
that they may examine it for themselves. 

For our own part, we desire to record our solemn protest against the 
system. Our contributor is egregiously mistaken in supposing that he has 
discovered a new thing. It is as old as the days of the patriarchs. We 
tried it in our youthful days, and brought it in “ guilty of disturbing the 
peace” of our mind. Well do we remember that, after devoting six or 
eight hours a day to Greek and Latin, and mathematics, and so forth, we 
were required to eliminate an unknown quantity of physical culture from a 
wood-pile. As we recall those by-gone days, the memory is confused by 
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an incongruous association of wood-saws and Greece ; of logs and logarithms ; 
of axes and axioms; of helves and Helvetians; of cat-sticks and river 
Styx. We by no means condemn all saws, On the contrary, we think of 
some saws with pleasure. There was an old saw, that “ All work and no 
play, made Jack a dull boy,” — that we liked. Then there were see-saws, 
which seemed to us, when a boy, to have an elevating tendency. There 
was something, too, about a “ War-saw,” and a “last champion,” which 
dwells pleasantly in the memory. But the wood-saw was to us a Saurian 
monster, fit to exist only in the carboniferous period of the earth. 

How those wood-piles loom up! Ossa on Pelion! Cords that seemed 
to us a concatenation of diecords, from which we sometimes temporarily 
escaped, by an allegro movement to the summit of an adjacent rail-fence, 
on which we enjoyed, in andante style, “ five-bar rests,” ad libitum. As 
we surveyed those wooden ramparts, we could say two-thirds of what 
Cwsar said in his dispatch about dispatching his enemies at Zela, “ Veni, 
vidi,’ —I came, I saw; but because we had little ambition to saw, we 
could rarely attain the triumphant “ vici,” except by resorting to such 
“masterly inactivity” as would lead to the appointment of some one more 
willing than ourself to make a “ forward movement,” 

In common with most boys, — not to omit that Old Boy, Richard ITI, 
— we used often to sigh, “ My kingdom for a horse!” But — possibly on 
account of the smallness of our kingdom — the only horse we could obtain 
was a saw-horse, and that always had King Log on its back. 

That our opinions concerning the proposed system may not seem too much 
biased by early prejudices, we beg to enumerate, with becoming serious- 
ness, the following objections to the system : 

1.—The cost of providing every boy and girl in the state with the pro- 
posed apparatus would be prodigious. 2.—Teachers are not qualified to 
teach the system. A wood-sawing normal school would have to be organ- 
ized, at vast expense, to train them. 3.—Ladies would be compelled to 
abandon teaching, or — what no one could desire — to re-form their grace- 
ful “habits,” which an enthusiastic young man at our elbow speaks of as 
“ Jengthened sweetness long drawn out.” 4.—A great deal of additional 
dust would be thrown into the eyes of committees and the public, which is 
quite unnecessary. 5.—AlIl the wood in the country would soon have been 
sawed, and then, from want of wood to saw, the wood-sawing system must 
be abandoned, 6,—The system would ruin the worldly prospects of a large 
number of worthy men, who now gain an honorable livelihood by profes- 
sional wood-sawing. 

To conclude, we remark that, while we have some faith in the possibility 
of propelling schools by high-pressure steam power, we do not believe that 
they can be driven by saw-horse power. 
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SPELLING. 


Ture is an idea abroad that our schools are not so efficient in the de- 
partment of spelling as were the schools of years ago. We are inclined to 
doubt this. As far back as our memory serves us, we find nothing in our 
limited experience that would indicate greater proficiency in this necessary 
art than we can find in schools to-day. The numerous written exercises of 
the present day demanded in our schools, do more in this direction than 
was acomplished by the spelling-schools and spelling-matches of earlier 
times. The latter led to the studying up of hard words; the former leads 
to the proper spelling of those in common use. 

In our early teaching days, we had scholars who could spell every word 
in the spelling-book. In our contests with the scholars of a neighboring 
district, they sustained the credit of our school, and brought us off victors. 
Still, we do not believe that the average spelling capacity of the school was 
equal to that we expect to find now-a-days. Unfortunately, written spell- 
ing exercises and percentages were not so much in vogue then as now, so it 
is difficult to make comparisons. Having, therefore, no positive proof, we 
will not be of those who regard the former days as better than these. 

What constitutes a good speller? and what ought to be aimed at in our 
schools in this direction? We are inclined to think that our Grammar 
Schools ought to teach the spelling of words in common use. A pupil 
needs first to know how to spell the words he uses, those he hears in com- 
mon speech, then those he finds in the books he reads and studies. It is 
not necessary for him to exhaust the dictionary, There are some thousands 
of words there he will never use, perhaps never hear used or see used, and 
it is quite possible for him to be a good speller without wasting his time 
upon them, There can be no harm in scholars sharpening their wits some- 
times upon hard and uncouth words; but the general direction of the 
teaching should be towards the mastery of words in common use. It will 
not be hard for any one to find among his acquaintances some who have to 
regret that they did not learn how to spell the words they are called upon 
daily to use, instead of Greek derivatives and scientific terms. 

The following words were used at the examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Providence High School last May. No doubt the Providence 
boys and girls wrote them out with ease. They are used to that sort of 
thing. However, the test was a severe one, and there are many reasons 
why a different set of words should be given under such circumstances ; 
still they will make a good school exercise, Will our readers try them ? 

Physical, Pellicle, Placable, Docible, Forcible, Autopsy, Poignancy, 
Malmsey, Appreciate, Propitiate, Habiliments, Supplement, Vegetate, 
Cogitate, Tranquillity, Humility, Debasing, Embracing, Panegyric, Crystal- 
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line, Syllable, Sillabub, Cylinder, Symmetry, Pursuivant, Permeate, 
Vervain, Hirsute, Supercilious, Hemorrhoids, Architrave, Synecdoche, 
Blasphemous, Porphyry, Exhilarate, Scintillate, Sciolist, Equipage, Sacri- 
legious, Amaryllis, Amphyctyonic, Barratry, Colocynth, Diachylon, Empy- 
real, Erysipelas, Idiosyncrasy, Ichneumon, Achievement, Abridgment, 
Chrysolite. 

We will present another list made up mostly of more common words. 
We should be very well satisfied to get a hundred per cent. from our class 
upon a list like this : 

Calendar, Sugar, Obliging, Example, Condescension, Simultaneous, 
Analysis, Mutton, Squaring, Specific, Commas, Separate, Frolicking, 
Wearing, Necessitous, Granite, Comparative, Unbeliever, Alum, Cologne, 
Physician, Isaiah, Matthew, Militia, Battalion, Gibraltar, Seine, Louisiana, 
Multiplier, Quotient, Integer, Processes, Gazetteer, Pacify, Lassitude, 
Mystery, Recruits, Policies, Rheumatism, Doubling, Indispensable, Operate, 
Gymnastics, Courteous, Peaceable, Pamphlet, Thorough, Egregious, Cour- 
ageous, Cemetery. | 

It is a good plan sometimes to try a class upon small words. Here is a 
list of words of one syllable. Our class did not give us a hundred per 
cent. when we tried them. Perhaps others can do better. 

Jest, Blur, Glebe, Whilst, Sere, Cede, Cyst, Whey, Veil, Swear, Heir, 
Reins, Hearth, Jeer, Thief, Seize, Guest, Lyre, Sieve, Guilt, Myth, Hoe, 
Beau, Hoax, Trough, Lieu, Feud, Shrewd, Search, Myrrh, Scow, Phrase, 
Sylph, Sphere, Suite, Chasm, Gibe, Surge, Sledge, Schist, Chaise, Scheme, 
Zine, Fugue, Whiff, Gnarl, Gneiss, Scent, Rhyme, Kiln. 

We hope those who are fond of hard words will not be discouraged after 
exhausting Worcester and Webster. Their manufacture still continues. 
Herrman has given us prestidigitateur, and now Hanlon comes with zam- 
pillerostation. We have no doubt some one is on the way with a word 
outdoing either. 


DO NT FRET. 


Is rr a dark, stormy day, everything cheerless, and the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom so thick and humid as to be almost without vitalizing power ? 
Do n't fret, There will come up a sharp north-wester soon, and the sun 
will shine with unwonted brightness. 

Is your schoclroom insufficiently warmed, and poorly furnished? Do 
you have everything to do and nothing to do with? Don’t fret. Do the 
best youcan, Things will come round by and by. 
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Do committees and parents interfere with you in your work? Is it your 
misfortune to be unappreciated? Do n’t fret. Work. Let your light 
shine. If people do n’t see it, it is n’t your fault. 

Have you got a miserable class? Do you have to tell the same thing 
over and over again, and then after the twenty-fifth telling find the scholars 
as ignorant as in the beginning? Don’t fret. Tell them twenty-five times 
more. May be the fiftieth blow will drive the nail home. If not, try the 
hundredth. 

Do you have so many things to do, and meet with so many interruptions 
you do n’t know whether you are standing on your head or your feet? Do 
n't fret. Stop, and be sure you are on your feet; then walk as steadily as 
you can, 

Are you in a community where there is but little interest in schools? 
Are your scholars irregular in their attendance, rough in their exterior, 
careless in their habits? Don't fret. You were sent there as a miSsion- 
ary, and you could not have a finer field to work in. 

Is your salary inconveniently small? Does your friend in the next 
town get more pay for less work? Don’t fret. Do your work well, and by 
and by they will want you in the next town. 

Finally, all things may be divided into two classes. First, things that 
you can help; second, things that you can’t help. To fret about the first 
would be unmanly; about the second would be utter folly: therefore, fret 
not at all. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


George B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, has been appointed one of the Trustees of 
the State Industrial School for girls, Lancaster, in place of Gardner Brewer, 
resigned. 





EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 


THE new State Reform School of California was opened the 2d of January. J. 
C. Pelton is the Superintendent. 


THE Board of Education of New York city have fixed the salaries of teachers at 
$1500 for the highest, and thence down to $450. The highest salary paid a female 
teacher is S700. 

THE city schools of Nashville have been closed, the city treasury having become 
so impoverished that the salaries of the teachers cannot be paid. 
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Tue body of Rouget de Lisle, author of the “ Marseillaise Hymn,” was recently 
disinterred and moved from the old to the new cemetery of Choisy-le-Ioi, I’rance. 
He died in 1836, 


Russia. An Imperial decree has been issued, sanctioning, in consequence of 
recent disturbances, the closing of the University of St. Petersburg, and ordering 
the dismissal of the professors and students, 


One thousand copies of the spelling-books recently exchanged, by the children 
in the public schools at Worcester, Mass., have been forwarded to Fortress Monroe 
at the request of the Massachusetts soldiers there, who are teaching contraband 
ideas how to shoot. 


ILLINoIs has a “Normal” Regiment (now at Iron Mt., Mo.), so called because 
it originated in the Normal University at Bloomington, ‘The Colonel, C, FE. Hovey, 
(brother of Prof. Alvah Hovey of Newton, Mass.,) is the President of the Univer- 
sity. |The Major, E. R. Roe, was a lecturer on the natural sciences, ‘The Surgeon, 
G. Pp. Rex, was the Agent of the Board of Trustees, The Quartermaster was the 
Agent of the school, and four Captains and a number of Lieutenants were teachers. 
One company were pupils in the school. Those who had been pupils, all over the 
State, flocked to the standard, and soon the “ Brain Regiment,” the regiment of 
“Schoolmasters,” was formed, and numbered the 33d Illinois Volunteers, 


A Virornta Scnoot-Hovse. It was built of square timber, laid up in the old 
block-house fashion, and was about twelve feet square. The heating apparatus 


consisted of a stone chimney laid up on one side of the structure, and fire-place 
could be reached from without; (and here let me say this is the way most of the 
dwellings are built in this country.) The windows were just large enough for port- 
holes, and the benches were exactly like the old-fashioned settees that our grand- 
fathers used to have standing in the fire-place after they had bought the new stove. 
This institution had the usual. appearance of being in full blast, and my curiosity 
led me to look around among the books, to see what kinds were in use. I found 
Johnson’s Dictionary, one copy; three copies of the old “ English Reader ;” six 
copies (badly smoked) of “ Marshall’s Spelling Book;” three copies of “ Peter 
Parley’s Geography ;” two copies of “ Murray’s Grammar,” and one shocking bad 
copy of “Adams’s Old Arithmetic.” In the “Schoolma’m’s” drawer I found a 
copy of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” and a recipe for coloring the hair, and improving 
the complexion. This led me to think the “Schoolma’m” must have been from 
New England. It seemed too modern for Virginia. 

Perhaps you will think my examination more minute than my military operations 
required, but in this land of rebellion almost everything is excusable. Of course 
we Yankees estimated the expense of this school-house, and concluded — saying 
nothing about the stone for the chimney — that, including furniture, it must have 
cost twelve dollars and thirty-seven and a half cents. Now this school-house stands 
not over three miles from the city of Alexandria, and is the place of learning for 
the urchins of the F. F. V.’s.— Extract from a Letter from 2d Vermont Regiment, 
to the Green Mountain Freeman. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Massachusetts. Quite a number of new churches and schoolhouses have been 
finished and dedicated in Boston within a few weeks past. The new building of 
the Girls’ High and Normal School was formerly oceupied by the Boston Natural 
History Society, and furnishes five additional schoolrooms, capable of accommo- 
dating about 250 pupils. Only such persons were present at its opening as were 
officially connected with the schools or had received special invitations. The music 
was furnished by the young ladies of the school, and addresses were made by Dr. 
Russell, Mayor Wightman, and Dr. A. A, Gould. Mr. Philbrick said that he had 
never before publicly stated the fact, that among the best teachers of the Boston lower 
schools, were those who had graduated from the Normal School. — The Bowditch 
School house, on South street, is a new building, erected mainly on the plan of the 
Lincoln Schoolhouse. Mr, W. T. Adams is the master. Its dedication took place 
at the opening of the year. It contains fourteen school-rooms and a large hall, and 
will, in its upper classes, be occupied by girls exclusively. — St. Mary’s Institute, in 
Endicott street, is the result of the trouble which took place in the Eliot School, 
three years ago. Some Catholics joined their efforts with those of Father Wiget, 
in establishing a Catholic school. The work has been carried on and completed, 
after Rev. Wiget’s removal, by Father Barrister. The buiiding is five stories high. 
The first floor is used as a chapel, and the second as a place for meetings of socie- 
ties and for exhibitions. ach hall will seat 600 persons. The third and fourth 
stories contain school-rooms which will accomodate 600 pupils. The fifth story 
has a gymnasium and nineteen sleeping apartments. These are intended for the 
use of poor but worthy young men, who wish to become priests, but have not the 
means to go to college. — The annual exhibition of the Chauncy Hal! School, and 
the distribution of prizes, took place, at the close of the year, in Tremont Temple. 
The result of the exhibition, and the increased number of scholars, show that the 
schoo! has not suffered in its interests or usefulness on account of the times. — The 
present pupils of the Boston Latin School, collected a sum of money for raising the 
national flag upon their school-house. On more mature reflection, however, they 
concluded to put their money to better use, and have sent two large boxes, filled 
with mittens, socks, shirts, towels, and blankets, to Captain Shurtleff’s company, in 
the Webster Regiment. 


Maine. Prof. A. P. Kelsey, formerly of the State Normal School, at Albany, 
writes in the \Vew York Teacher about Maine : 


“Our schools are entirely free to all who choose to attend. The law requires 
that a per capita tax of sixty cents be levied for the support of schools, and in a 
majority of cases this amount is exceeded by the voluntary action of the towns. 
You may not be aware that in this state every town is incorporated, and does pretty 
much as it pleases. We have no county organization, except the courts; no poor- 
houses except in two or three of our larger cities. 

“ Our supervision of schools does not deserve the name of system. We have a 
State Superintendent, and in each town either a committee or a supervisor, as the 
people may each year choose, so we have sometimes one and then the other, and 
no intermediate officers. Hence there is no uniformity or progress, and the influ- 
ence of the State Superintendent is almost wholly lost. Yet this miserable system 
costs $14,000! How much better if the state were divided into thirty districts, 
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each containing 130 school districts, and men selected who shall, for a reasonable 
compensation, devote their time and energies to so noble a work. 

“ Perhaps it may be interesting to have some statistics of our schools, etc.: Num- 
ber between 4 and 21, 243,376; number attending winter schools, 141,747; aver- 
age length of session, 104 weeks; number of school districts, 4,146; number of 
male teachers, 2,776; average wages of male teachers, $21.31 per month; number 
of female teachers, 4,632; average wages of female teachers, $2.03 per week ; pop- 
ulation of the state, 1860, 628,600; valuation of state, 1860, $164,714,168; aggre- 
gate expenditure for school purposes, $616,879; expenses of supervision, $13,714; 
value of school-houses in state, $1,164,000; number of school-houses in state, 3,946 ; 
average value of school-houses in state, $295. 

“The tax on the banks is all appropriated to the schools, and amounted last 
year to about 874,000. Our common school fund is quite small, yet will be grad- 
ually increased by the sale of the immense tracts of land owned by the state, and 
reserved for that purpose. The fund now amounts to only $151,000,” 


Wisconsin. We gather from the Wisconsin Journal of Education, the follow- 
ing statements concerning the affairs of public schools of the state: Whole 
school districts, 3,762; parts of districts, —- 24 being reckoned as equal to one 
whole district, 1,792; children over 4 and under 20 years of age, 299,133; 
194,264 of these attended school; pupils under 4 years of age, 2,013; pupils over 
20 years old, 2,166; estimated number of pupils in private schools, 8,000. The 
schools have been kept open, on an average, six months. Estimated number of 
male teachers, 2,400; female, 3,600; total, 6,000; of whom only 3,500 were 
teaching at any one time. The monthly wages of male teachers amounted to 
$23.01; of female teachers, to $14.62. The school expenses were, $723,124. 
There are now in the state, 4,211 schoolhouses, valued at $1,302,720. ‘The high- 
est valuation of any schoolhouse is $33,000; the lowest, 3 cents!! 


Virginia. The report of the Committee on Amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion is a novel document. Its authors come to the conclusion, that, in the best 
regulated society, labor belongs to capital, or, in other words, the capitalist “ must 
own” the laborer; and attribute the prevalence of “ more conservative and rational 
principles” in the South, “mainly to the institution of slavery, which constitutes a 
partial restriction on the right of suffrage.” With regard to free schools, the 
report says: 

“This tendency to a conflict between labor and capital has already manifested 
itself in many forms, comparatively harmless, it is true, but nevertheless clearly 
indicative of a spirit of licentiousness which must, in the end, ripen into agrarian- 
ism. It may be seen in the system of free schools, by which the children of the 
poor are educated at the expense of the rich; in the various forms of exemption 
and homestead bills; in the popular cry of ‘ lands for the landless,’ and ‘ homes for 
the homeless;’ in Fourierism and communism ; in the habitual disregard of the 
ordinances of religion and of the institution of matrimony; and more distinctly in 
the form of abolitionism.” 


Iowa. The Wesleyan University, located at Mount Pleasant, comprises seven 
departments. The whole number of students is 161. Two literary societies are 
connected with this institution. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Atlantic Monthly maintains its high reputation, and its large circulation is 
constantly on the increase. The contributions of Agassiz on Meruops or STupy IN 
NATURAL History will prove of especial interest to teachers. — The January number 
of Harper's Monthly is particularly interesting; and the numerous engravings do 
much to illustrate the text.— Dr. Lewis’s Gymnastic Monthly and Journal of Physi- 
cal Culture appears in pamphlet form. The January number contains, besides inter- 
esting articles and cuts, a phonographic report of the exercises at the first com- 
mencement of Dr, Lewis’s Normal Institute. — T'he Home Monthly, Rey. Wm. M. 
Thayer, Editor, and Merry’s Museum are two excellent publications, the former for 
adults, the latter for children, — Clark’s School Visitor is another welcome guest 
for young America. — The Working Farmer and United States Journal is a 
monthly that has proved to be very useful. A friend of ours, a teacher in Ohio, 
some years ago, read an article in this journal on the cultivation of grapes. He 
tried some of its suggestions, and last year realized $200 as the fruit of pleasant 
out-door work, in addition to his salary. —The Literary Chronicle and Advertiser, 
by G. L. Dix & Co., Boston, will be forwarded free, except the postage, to any one 
who notifies the publishers that he wishes it. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Lessons IN PuysicAL Grocraruy. By Water WELLS, A. M. New York : 
Published by Mason Brothers. 1861. pp. 128. Quarto. 


The subject of Physical Geography is deservedly receiving more and more atten- 
tion in our schools. Several valuable text-books on the subject have, within a few 
years, been prepared, and to a considerable extent have been introduced into the 
public schools. The work before us is a valuable contribution to the department 
of Physical Geography, presenting many new facts and valuable illustrations. A 
prominent teacher, in whose judgment we have great confidence, informs us that he 
is using the book in his school with great satisfaction. Teachers will do well to 
examine it. Copies can be found at the store of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols. 


Ke Kuma Mva Ano How, I HoonanttA I Na Kur Markat. Na J. Porta I 
Kakaw. Bosetona: Ma Ka Hale, Paipalapala O Bazin & Ellsworth. 1862. 
pp. 48. 


This is one of the most beautifully illustrated little books we have seen. We 
suppose it to be a school primer for use in the schools of Honolulu. If our sup- 
position is correct, the boys and girls of that far distant region will have the delight 
of learning their liquid language from just as charming a book as can be obtained 
by the best children in the Yankee land. We give a specimen of the text. 
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Beneath a spirited picture, representing some boys and dogs, who are having a grand 
time with a truck, is the following : 

Huro! Huro! Holo maoli na kamalii, Aoaoa! aoaoa! Hahai aku na 
ilio i na kamalii, me ka leo oluolu, 

He lealea kupono no na keiki kula, i mea e oluolu ai ka manao, a e 
ikaika’i ke kino, 

What in the world this means, we do n’t know; but we suppose the young 
heathen in Honolulu will understand it. 


Prooressive Hicwer ARtrHMetic: combining the Analytic and Synthetic 
Methods. Designed for Schools, Academies, and Mercantile Colleges, By 
Horatio N. Roninson, LL. D. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co, 1862. 


This work is designgd for the more advanced classes in our schools, who are 
completing their arithmetical study. It presents a wide range of practical subjects, 
which are requisite to a thorough education in this department. Its definitions are 
clear and concise; its rules accurate and comprehensive, and its problems weil 
adapted to illustrate the principles of arithmetic, and cultivate habits of investiga- 
tion and thought, which will be of great value in the real business transactions of 
after life. 

We cheerfully recommend this text-book to teachers as one which merits a 
careful examination, 8. 


Tue Prooresstve Speaker, AND ComMON ScHoo. Reaper. By a well-known 
eminent Teacher. Boston: Bazin & Ellsworth. 


We have had occasion recently to re-examine this admirable school book, and 
our previous opinion of its merits has been fully confirmed. The selections are 
judiciously made, and present an unsurpassed variety of styles of reading. 

Among the many good schoo] Readers now offered for use, we know of none we 
can more heartily recommend than this book, and the Primer of the same 
series, 8. 


THE StuDENT AND ScHooLMATE. Edited by Wiiu1aMm T. ApAms (Oliver Optic). 
Published by Galen James & Co., 15 Cornhill, Boston. 


Teachers will thank us for calling their attention and that of their pupils to the 
advertisement of this popular monthly in the present number of the Teacher. It 
will be seen that the club rates are very low indeed. All who know the reputation 
of the editor as a writer for the young — and who does not ? — will need no assur- 
ance from us of the merits of the magazine. It is instructive without being learn- 
edly dry, and simple without being silly. We have, however, these two complaints 
to make: that whenever we take it up we are unable to lay it down again until we 
have read it through; and that children in coming in contact with it at this season 
of the year are very apt “to take it.” Any teacher will do his pupils a positive 
good by assisting them in getting up a club, it being very desirable with this as with 
some other things, “that they have it when they are young.” Cc. H. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 





(i Those who are contemplating any change of Scuoor Booxs are invited t examine the fol 
lowing Btanpany Wonks: 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Treatise on Written Arithmetic. 


This has been the exclusive series for the past three years, authorized in the Boston Public 
Behools, and is used with the best results, It is extensively in use throughout the country. The 
Mental Arithmetic of Wannen Cotpuan has long been the ehief book of its kind, and ie used eveRy- 
WHERE. 


Worcester’s History. 


This is a well-known book of high value, and an acquaintance with the revised edition is now re- 
quired for admission to Harvard College; it is a UnivensaL Histony 


Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History. 


This is an entirely new edition re-written by Dr. Jouw Wang, and illustrated with over fifty ele- 
gant engravings. This is the Stranpanp Text-Boox in use in schools on this subject. 


The Universal Speaker. 


Those seeking new and interesting matter for school declamation and dialogues, will do well 
examine this original work. 


Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. 


The Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools has furnished in these Tablets a new and in- 
valuable aid to Primary instruction. 


Taylor’s Method of Classical Study. 
The Principal of the famed Phillips Academy, at Andover, has in this little volume laid open the 
SECRET of his great success. 


The above books are already extensively in use, being original, well established works of their 
kind from authors of established reputation. Teachers and school officers contemplating any change 
of Text-Books, in any of these departments, are earnestly requested to examine these books. VzEr 
Liperat Terms made for first introduction, making it more economical to use the best Tezt- Books 
than to continue with inferior ones. 


Copies of books furnished for examination, with reference to introduction, on application to the 


BROWN & TAGGARD, 


PUBLISHERS, NO. 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
Jan. 62, 








MOORE’S 


IMPROVED SCHOOL INKSTAND. 


PRICE $2.50 PER DOZEN. 





From an e nce of ten years in teaching in our Public Schools, we have been strongly impressed 
with the need of an Inkstand which should meet the peculiar wants of the school-room. All the 
School Inkstands now in use are very imperfect. They expose too large a surface of ink to the air, 
thereby causing rapid evaporation. The covers do not shut tightly, so that dust and evaporation 
soon render the ink thick and impure. Most of them open with a hinge, or cover, turning on the top 
of the desk, which is constantly getting out of repair. 

Moore’s Improvep ScHoot INKstTanp obviates these objections, by the simple movement of one 
circle upon another, with corresponding holes in each. By the revolution of the upper circle in one 
direction, the Inkstand is opened, and by a revolution in the opposite direction, it is closed. It hasa 
raised surface round the hole on the lower circle, to prevent the dust from getting into the ink, 
also to keep tke cover from sticking, and make it air tight. Instead of lining the Inkstand with glass, 
we coat or japan the inside with a preparation which will not be affected by the ink. In the con- 
struction of this Inkstand, we claim to have met a peculiar want of the Public Schools. We think it 
will commend itself, on the score of economy, as an Ink Preserver. 


_ HENRY MOORE, A. M. 


The undersigned, manufacturer of the above article, would invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Committees to the following testimonials in favor of this Inkstand: 


Campringg, Aug. 80, 1861. 
I have examined Mr. Henry Moore’s School Inkstand, and I am glad to say that it unites sim- 
plicity of construction and convenience in using, ina remarkable degree. Were I a member ofa 
School Committee, I should strongly recommend its introduction. ©. CU. FELTON, Pres, Harv. Col. 


Lynn, Aug. 1, 1861. 

Mr. Moore — My dear Sir: I have examined your model fora new School Inkstand with much 
interest. During the last ten years. different stands have been in use in our schools, all of which are 
defective, especially the covers and their attachments. The screws and hinges are troublesome and 
expensive, often out of repair, and greatly deface the desk. 

Your Stand avoids allthis. It is exceedingly neat, simple, end durable, and needs but to be exam- 
ined to be approved. The cover is firmly attached at the centre, to a segment of the top of the stand, 
and turns on a pivot. It moves easily, without noise, and has no connection with the desk. When 
open, the exposure of ink is so very slight, as to almost prevent evaporation, and all deposit of dust, 
or other filth, in the Stand. Wishing you every success. Yours truly, 

JAMES M. NYE, Sec’y pro tem. School Committee. 


Henry Moors, Esq. — Dear Sir: I have examined the Inkstand which you have invented with 
much satisfaction. For more than thirty years experience in the school-room, I have felt that the 
inkstands in use were of a very imperfect construction, inasmuch as avery great amount of surface 
is presented to the air when open, so that evaporation is rapid, and the ink soon rendered useless, 
The covers of the inkstands easily get out of repair. They cannot be so closely adjusted as to prevent 
the admission of foreign substances, which soon render the ink impure. Your Inkstand obviates 
these difficulties, I think, and I shall‘use my influence to have it placed in my school-room, as soon 
as possible, instead of those now in use. Yours truly, JOHN BATCHELDER, 

I concur most heartily in the opinion expressed by Messrs. Nye and Bachelder, concerning the 
School Inkstand invented py Mr. H. Moore. A. OWEN, 

Lynn, Aug. 22, 1861. Chairman of the School Committee. 
From the Lynn Bay Siate. 

Mr. H. Moore, Principal of the Franklin Grammar School of this city, has invented an Inkstand, 
which, for school purposes, is likely to supersede all others that have heretofore been introduced into 
our Public Schools. The article is very simple in its contrivance, yet perfect in accomplishing the 
object desired, viz: in keeping the ink from evaporation and dust, and in its convenience, for use, and 
for cleaning. We think it superior to most, if not all other Inkstands, for the counting-rocm and 
general purposes. The School Committee of Lynn have very properly voted to put it into all of our 
Public Schools, and we have no doubt it will soon come into general use. It is just what is wanted. 
Mr. Moore has obtained a patent. 


Boston, Aug. 27, 1861. 

I have examined and practically tested the new School Inkstand invented by Mr. H. Moore, A. M., 
of Lynn, and consider it to be a very great improvement on any Inkstand which I have hitherto seen 
for school purposes. Theingenious, and yet simple, construction, obviates the most serious incon- 
veniences of which teachers so often have to complain. E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 

Principal of the South End Collegiate School, Boston: 
Formerly President of the College of Preceptors of England. 





MOORE’S IMPROVED INKSTAND FILLER. 


This article is designed to be used for filling the ‘‘ Improved School Inkstand,” but is suitable 
for filling any kind of an inkstand. The nose of the filler is made so that the inkstand can be filled 
without removing it from the desk, and prevents the necessity of dopping the ink or overflowing the 
inkstand. Itis cheap and durable. Price 50 Cents. 


ORRIN N. MOORE, Manvractvrer, 
Jan. —’62. No. 12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 























Greenleaf’s Geometry & Trigonometry. 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


This is a new edition of the ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with 
the addition of a Complete System of Plane and Spherical 
TRIGONOMETRY, analytically treated, and 
practically applied. 


No work of the kind has been in the same time more extensively introduced, or 
more highly commended by pisTINGUIsHED EDUCATORS. It is now used in High 
Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools in all parts of the country, including in 
New EnGianp alone UPWARDS OF SIXTY ACADEMIES. 










A. P. Sronz, A. M., President of the National Institute of Instruction, writes: 


“ Tt stands the test of the schoolroom well — the only sure guarantee of the merits of any school 
book.” 


Wituram C, Esty, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in Salem Public High School : 
“ The only text-book of the kind which presents, in a form suitable for High Schools, the improved 

methods of the present day.” 

D. B. Hagar, A. M., late President of Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association : 


“T have, with the unanimous concurrence of our school committee, adopted it for use in the Eliot 
High School. I cannot pay the work a higher compliment.” 


Prof. G. P. Hawes, A. M., of Maryland Agricultura) College: 


** There is a wholeness and a brevity about it which is truly refreshing in this book-making age. 

I particularly admire its method of teaching trigonometric functions — an improvement upon the old 

sony that too on an essential point, as it changes the basis of investigation wholly for the 
tter.’ 


Prof. F, A. Auten, A. M., Principal of Chester County Normal School, Pa. : 


_ “ After giving it a fair trial —at least, a satisfactory one to me—I have concluded to introduce it 
into our Normal School. My opinion of the work is here given ir a tangible form.” 


5 Prof. J. V. N. Stanpisu, A. M., of Lombard College, Ill. : 


** Prof. Greenleaf seems to have followed the ‘ golden mean’ between Euclid and Legendre; it is 
neither too wordy nor too concise. I regard the work as most excellent.” 


Prof. H. A. Prart, A. M., Principal of Hartford City High School, Conn. : 
“It is undoubtedly the best work on the subject now offered to our schools.” 

Stites Frencu, A. M., Principal of a Classical and Scientific School, New Haven: 
“The whole book is remarkably well adapted to the purposes of instruction.” 

Prof. E. J. Youna, Principal of East Allentown Grammar School, Pa. : 


“it is a work of rare merit, and I sincerely and conscientiously recommend it as undoubtedly the 
BEST.’ 
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GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATLONAL STANDARD. 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. > ; 
jozen prices. 


New Primary Arithmetic, exchanged for the old book and........ er $0.06 $0.09 
Intellectual Arithmetic, ” “ S  weeeee rece ees 10 14 
Common School Arithmetic, “ ¥s .  peaeniiae 25 87h 
National Arithmetic, = * wo +} ephqewencesven 40 564 
Treatise on Algebra, * " * on ceencosecene 40 -60 
Geometry and Trigonometry, “ He 5 a Niiorena cece 1.00 
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*,* Keys to the Intellectual, Common School, and National Arithmetics, 
Algebra, and Geometry and Trigonometry are published, for Teachers only. 






f= All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 
Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 






Feb. °62. 
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SARGENT’S 
Original Dialogues, 


ie 4 BPES BA RGENT, 


Author of Whe Standard Speakers, The Standard Beaders, Spellers, 


ete, 





Tar few Original Dialogues that Mr. Sancent haa published having attained a rare popularity, and 
been in extensive demand for School Exhibitions, etc., Mr. 8. haa yielded to the repeated so- 
licitations of many of our most eminent teachers in all parte of the country, and 
consented to prepare the new collection which we here announce, It forma 
& handsome large duodecimo of 336 pages, with a fine portrait of the 
author, engraved on steel, and with wood-cuts representing 
appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

Price 1.00. 

The usual discount to the Trade. 


19” On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any teacher or pupil. 4 9) 


Every school-boy and school-girl ought to own 
& copy. 

“The dialogues are eminently adapted to re- 
presentation; vivid, full of action, with charac- 
ters well discriminated, and language never bor- 
dering on coarseness.’ — National Intelligencer. 


“The beat collection of dialogues in the lan- 
guage. It ought to be introduced into every 
school in the country where elocution is taught.” 
— N. Y. Home Journal. 


A book worth having. It is written in excel- 
lent style, and caleulated to delight all intelligent 
boys and girls.” — Chicago Democrat. 





“Will be a favorite in every academy, high 
school, grammar school, or county school, every- 
where where “* boys are boys.” It is decidedly the 
best collection of dialogues for youthful represent- 
ation that we have ever examined.” — Gardiner, 
(Me.) Home Journal. 

These dialogues seem to be immensely popular 
with the boys. The book reached a third edition 
before it had been out ten days.”’— Boston Post. 

“Many a weary search have we had in our 
school days for just such a book as this,”’ — Man- 
chester, (N, H.) Mirror. 





Sargent’s Standard Readers, Charts, etc. 


The Readers, being newly electrotyped, will present an unworn face. 


Sargent’s Standard Series of Readers is now the leading Series used in the Kastern States, and in 
most of the principal cities of the Union, and comprises five carefully graded Keaders, a Primer, and 


two Spelling books. 


(> Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to School Committees and Teachers, who are 





Say Weisel 





desirous of examining the same, with a view to introduction into schools, on application to the pub- 
lisher. Or they will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. The 
postage rates are, on the Fifth Reader, 24 cents; the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; the 
Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 9 cents; Standard Speller, 12 cents; Standard Primer, 6 cents; 
Smaller Standard Speller, 6 cents 

The New Lithographed Edition of Sargent’s Standard School Charts (to accom pany Sargent’ 
Standard Readers) is now ready. The Charts are six in number, and each Chart is 22 by 25 inches in 
dimensions. Thecharts may be had either on six single sheets, as they come from the stone, or 
mounted on three large cards with a chart on each side. In sheets, these charts may be nailed or 
pasted on a wall, and renewed at small expense, when defaced. The six lithographed Charts, in 
sheets, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents. Mounted on Cards, they will be furnished at 
$1.50 for the set, or 50 centsacard. An explanatory pamphlet goes with them. 


Address : 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


April, ’61.—tf. 13 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE 


FOR 1862. 
WM. T. ADAMS, (OLIVER OPTiC,) EDITOR. 


CLUB PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS!!! 


_— 





The Publishers of THK #TUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, finding \t dificult to employ Agents, 
owing the derangements in business, resulting from the Great Kebeiiion, have determined w offer 


CLUBS AN EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
80 that many who otherwise might feel unable t subscribe, may thus have the privilege of reading the 
Cheapest and the Best Iilustrated Juvenile Magazine in the Country. 


The matter will continue to be of the highest order, from the pens of first-class writers, and cach 
number, «# heretofore, will contain 


A 6PEECH, A DIALOGUE, AND A FIECE OF MUBIC, 


making the magazine just what is wanted in any public and private schoo) in the land. 


EXTRAORDINARY CLUB RATES! 


Two Coples, one year, for... ..64+-+++0+00+-81.75 | Tem Copies, one year, for . 2.6.6.6 cece ee BOD 
Your "e ©. cvcesnnctecceneses 40 | Twenty “ m ‘Guptearédbacbanes 11s 
Bix “ © saveceesé ees coves 40) | Fifty + © piece vies cesece BM 





GALEN JAMES & CO., No. 15 Cornhill, Boston. 
Feb. 62 —1mo. 


THE VOICE. 











LEWIS B. MONROE 


Wu receive pupils in 


ELOCUTION, at his VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 


No. 1 PROVINCE STREET, 


(Facing Montgomery Place,) B Oo Ss T ©) N * 


Particular attention paid to the CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, the Correction of its Defects, 
and Restoration of weak or impaired organs of speech. 


L. B. M. will receive calls to Lecture or give Select Reading: before Lyceums, Conventions, Insti- 
tutes, etc. 


Oct. 61 — tf. i 
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IMPORTANT TEXT-HOOKS FOR SCHOOLS; ACADEMIES, & COLLEGES. 


Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 Washington St., Boston. 





NEW LATIN BOOK. 


A PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK;; containing all the Latin Prose necessary 
for entering College, with References to Kuhner’s and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars, 
Notes, critical and explanatory, a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical Index. By J. H. 
Hanson, A. M., Principal of the High School for Boys, Portiand,Me. I2mo. pp. 762. Price $1.50. 

Contents. — References to the Passages from which the Eclogae Ciceronianne are taken; Table of 

Cicero’s Life; Table of Casar’s Life; Eel Ciceronianw ; ©, Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello 

Gallico. Libri 1V ; C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina; M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes —1. In L. Catilinam 

Oratio Prima Habita in Senatu — 2. In L. Catilinam Oratio Secunda ad Quirites —3. In L. Catili 

nam Oratio Tertia ad Quirites—4. In L. Catilinam Oratio Quarta habita in Senatu — 6. Oratio 

pro Lege Manilia ad Quirites—6. Pro A. Licinio Archia Poeta Oratio ad Judices; Ciceronis Episto- 
owt aaah List of Abbreviations; Notes; Latin-English Vocabulary ; Geographical and Historical 
ndex. 

The design of this book is explained in its title, and the manner in which the author has carried out 
the plan so happily conceived, is shown by the following opinion, from one well qualified to judge. 
Rey. Dr. CHAMPLIN, formerly Professor of Latin and Greek in, and now President of, Waterville Col- 
lege, says: 

** Permit me to say that, in my opinion, the Preparatory Latin Prose Book, by Mr. J. If. IHANson 
of Portland, is a work of great merit and much need in preparing for College. The long experience 
in teaching and excellent scholarship of Mr. Hanson have enabled him to adapt it most admirably to 
the wants of beginners. We have here in a single volume all the Latin prose with grammatical and 
philological notes and vocabulary required in preparing for college. The book cannot fail of being 
favorably received by classical teachers,” 

The publishers are constantly receiving similar endorsements of the work from those who have thor- 
oughly —— it. A pamphlet, containing extracts from the book, with recommendations, will be 
sent if desired. 


RICHARDS’S LATIN LESSONS. Latin Lessons and Tables, combining the Analytic and 
Synthetic Methods. Consisting of Selections from Caesar's Commentaries, with a complete System 
of Memorising the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translating from English into Latin, Tables, and a 
Vocabulary. By Cyrus 8. Ricnarps, A. M., Principal of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 
12mo. 128 pp. Price, 63 cents. 

This little book has received the most unqualified commendation from many of the ablest Latin 
scholars and teachers in the county. 


HENSHAW’S ANALYSIS. An Analysis of the Greek Verb. By Mars#aut Hensnaw, A. 

M., Professor in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. Price, 63 cents. 

Professor Joun J. Owen, of the New York Free Academy, whose ability to judge of the work no one 
will question, says: ** 1 have given it a careful examination, and am free to express my opinion that a 
more valuable and timely aid to the free and perfect command of the various parts of the Greek Verb 
has not been furnished to the students of our country. The faithful and intelligent use of your Ta- 
bles and Paradigms will be of the highest advantage to beginners in Greek. I shall not only recom- 
mend it to my own immediate classes, but to professors and students generally, as I may have oppor- 
tunity. You deserve the thanks of the friends of classical learning for this valuable contribution to 
the study of the noblest of human languages.” 


THE GREEK SERIES OF ALPHEUS CROSBY, late Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage in Dartmouth College) GREEK GRAMMAR. Price, #1.25: GREEK LESSONS. Price, 63 
cents; XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Price, 75 cents; GREEK TABLES. Price, 38 cents. 

This admirable series of Greek text-books has steadily gained in popularity from the time of its first 
publication, and is regarded by eminent teachers and professors as among the best in use for impart- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the Greek language, being systematic in arrangement, adapted to the 
capacities of the learner, as well as exhaustive for the critical scholar, and characterized throughout 
by the accurate research and scholarship for which Professor Crosby is so justly distinguished, 


DOUAI’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By A. 
Dovat, Teacher of German. 12mo. pp. 442. Price, $1.25. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CHAMPLIN. First Principles of Ethics. Designed as a Basis 
for Instruction in Ethical Scieuce in Schools and Colleges By J.T. Cuamp in, President of Water- 
ville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price 80 cents. 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual 
Philosophy, for Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its 
History. By J.T. Cnampuin, D. D., President of Waterville College. 12mo. Price 80 cents. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Payson, Dunton & Scrimnen’s Compinep 
System or Rapip PenMANsaip. Comprising the Common School Series, the Business Series, and the 
Ladies’ Series; with copies at the head of each page, executed in the most beautiful manner, and in 
a style exactly resembling a copy written by the authors. 

This unrivalled series of Copy Books continues to retain its great popularity, notwithstanding the 
attempts which have been made to imitate and supplant it. 

It is to this series, more than to anything else, that our schools are indebted for the impulse which 
has been given to this branch of education, and a marked improvement has always been visible 
wherever it has been introduced. 

Its authors are devoted to their profession, and their combined experience is brought to bear upon 
the system, improving upon it from time to time as it is found capabie of improvement. 


*,* Teachers and others are referred to our Descriptive Catalogue for a full list of our school and 
other publications. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jan. ’62. 
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A. S. BARNES & BUAR’S CATALOGUE. 


BACHERS OF MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW. ENGLAND 


Have you a copy of A. 8. BARNES & BURRS DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of all their publica- 
tions! If not, please send to their address for a copy, in which a full list of the different volumes of 
the “‘ National Series of Standard School Books ”’ and the “ School Teacher's Library ”’ will be found. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 51 & 53 John St., New York. 


A. 8. B. & B. are happy to announce the following new Books, which will be published in 


January, 1862: 


1. Key to Pajol & Van Norman’s French Class-Book,. 
2. Welch's New Work on Object Lessons, for young Teachers, 
3. Northend’s New Work on Dictation and Orthoepy. 
4. Bates’ New Work on the Method of Conducting Institutes. 


The following works have been published in 186]: 


I, Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics. 


AN Intropuctory Course or NATURAL Paioso- 
pay. Edited from ** Gaaot’s Popular Physics,” 
by Wm. G. Peck, M. A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia College. 


Ganot’s Popular Physics, in the French, is the 
most popular text-book in Paris, and from the 
great favor the American edition has already re- 


ceived in this country, it fully promises a similar | 


reputation in all our best American schools. 
Price $1. 


Il. Pujol & Van Norman’s complete 
French Class-Book. 


Tae Compiere Frencn Crass-Book, embracing 
Grammar, Conversation, Literature, with Com- 
mercial Correspondence and an Adequate Dic- 
tionary. By Louis Puson, of the University of 
France, and Kev. D. C. VAN Norman, Principal 
of the Van Norman Institute, New York. Price 
$1.60. 


“There is no French Grammar or Class-Book 
which can be compared with it in completeness, 
system, clearness. and general utility.” 

Evias Peisenen, Prot. Mod. Lang., Union Col. 


IV. Berard’s History of England. 


Scuoon History or Exctann, designed to combine 
a History of the Social Life of the English Peo- 
ple with that of the Civil and Military Trans- 
actions of the Realm. By A. B. Berard, Price 
$1.00. 


A visit to England during the preparation of 
the volume, gave at least such increased interest 
to the subject of the work, as may add to its 
value, especially in the eyes of those who prize a 
book written ‘* con amore.” 


V. Mansfield’s Political Manual. 


Tae Pourica, MANUAL: being a complete View 
of the Theory and practice of the General and 
State Governments of the United States. By 
Epwarp D. Mansrietp. Price 75 cents. 

“ Every page of this compact volume exhibits 
great clearness, both of apprehension and expres- 
sion, and a most excellent method shapes the 
whole.”’— The World. 


‘*This work is one peculiarly needed at this 


| hour, when the landmarks of our fathers are be- 


Ill. Botta’s Hand-Book of Universal | 


Literature. 


Hanp-Boox or Universat Literature, from the 
best and latest Authorities. By Anne OC. Lincu 
Borra. Price $1.25. 


“Its 550 compact pages give a bird’s-eye view 
of the rise, progress, changes, and chief writings 
in the literature of all ages, nations, and langua- 
ges worth mentioning. In other wurds, it gives 
an abstract of the literature of the world.” 


| 
\ 


ing trodden under foot.’’—Home Journal. 


VI. Zachos’ Analytical Elocution. 


ANALYTIC ELocution; an Analysis of the Powers 
of the Voice, for the purpose of Expression in 
Speaking, illustrated by copious Examples, and 
marked by a system of Notation. By J. C. 
Zacnos, A.M. Price $1.00. 


** The peculiar value of this new and instruct- 
ive work will be found to consist in its plain style, 
its methodical progression, an excellent selection 
of examples and exercises, and a very appropriate 
system of notation.” 


VII. New Edition of Prof. Wood’s 
System of Botany. 
Crass-Book or Botany; being outlines of the 
Structure, Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants, with a Flora of the United States and 
Canada. By ALpHonso Wood, A. M. Price 

$2.00. 


A. &. BARNES & BURR are publishers of 


Davies’ System of Mathematics. 

Parker & Watson’s Series of Readers and Spellers. 
Clark’s System of English Grammar. 

Monteith & McNally’s Series of Geographies. 


Jan. 62, 


MAYHEW’ Ss 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING, 


BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M., 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michigan. 





In this work Book-Keeping is taught in its application to Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce , 
Banking, and Exchange. It embraces Single and Double Entry, Commercial Calculations, and the 


PHILOSOPHY AND MORALS OF BUSINESS, 


Which is an entirely new feature in works on Book-Keeping. It is accompanied by 
SET OF BLANK BOOKS, 


To be used by the learner in writing up the examples for practice contained in the Book-Keeping. 
Each of the six Account Books contains two pages of 


ENCRAVED COPIES 


Of Notes, Receipts, Drafts, Bills of Exchange, Letters of Advice, Forms of Bills, Accounts, ete., which 
afford excellent models for the imitation of learners, and offer peculiar facilities for the improvement of 
pupils in Penmanship while learning Book-Keeping. 


Book- Keeping, when properly taught, is at once attractive as a study, unsurpassed as a means of 
discipline, and of great practical value. It must, hence, soon become a common branch of study in 


our public schools. 


The Press generally, and Bankers, Business Men, and Teachers throughout the country give 
strong and cordial indorsements of this work. 


Teachers, Committees, and all interested, are invited to call and examine the work, or send for 
copies for examination, to 


CHASE, NICHOLS & HILL, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


43 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Jan. *62.— lt. 














